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ACH meditation is short but pithy. A text or passage from the 

Gospels forms the basis of the three points, consisting of one or two 
thoughts, and some practical application, and concluding with a short 
“‘ affection and resolution” taken from an appropriate psalm. The 
Sunday’s meditation is taken from the Gospel of the day. There are 
series of closely connected meditations, e.g., on Corpus Christi, Pentecost, 
the whole of Lent; and supplementary meditations on Our Blessed 
Lady: worked out with special care. It is written for ecclesiastics, priests, 
and Religious, who will find in it much to help and encourage them. 
Devout persons living in the world will certainly derive benefit from 
reading over the daily meditation, quietly pondering upon it, and so 
raising up both mind and heart to God. 
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Third Edition (New Impression) 
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ATHER CLARE explains and enlarges upon the truths and prac- 

tical conclusions which are so briefly and concisely set down by St. 
Ignatius in the Book of the Spiritual Exercises; and has introduced some 
new Meditations and Considerations on subjects of practical importance, 
bearing on our daily life. 

In the same manner as the Holy Scriptures require to be explained to us 
by God-guided interpreters if they are to be of practical utility, so too 
must these Exercises of St. Ignatius be interpreted by competent authority 
both to prevent all erroneous application of them, and to ensure their 
being so applied to our daily life as to mould and regulate our whole 
interior and exterior views and conduct. It is for this reason, and to 
supply as far as possible for the want of such a director and instructor, 
that this book was written. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


That “ Atlantic Charter ”’ 

HE word ‘“ Charter” is being widely used. “‘ Rerum 

Novarum ” has become the “‘ Workers’ Charter”: the 

eight point declaration of Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt is dubbed the “Atlantic Charter’’ : and surely by now 
the five papal peace points must have been called a “ Papal ” 
or “‘ Peace” charter. The joint declaration of the English 
Prime Minister and the American President was timely and 
sound. Its first three points were political, gave an assurance 
that their two countries sought no aggrandizement, territorial 
or otherwise, expressed the wish to see no territorial changes 
that did not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned, and declared that they desire to see sove- 
reign rights and self-government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them. The three subsequent points 
dealt with economic reconstruction. The two Powers will 
endeavour, with due respect for their existing obligations, 
“to further enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world.” They desire to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic field 
with the purpose of promoting better labour standards, econo- 
mic advancement and social security. They hope, after the 
defeat of Nazism, to see established a peace which will afford 
to all nations ‘‘ the means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries ” and will guarantee to all men a “‘ freedom 
from fear and want.” A seventh point emphasized the freedom 
of the seas, while the eighth touched upon disarmament, 
declaring that for realistic as well. as spiritual reasons, the use 
of force must be abandoned. 


A Comparison with the Papal Peace Points — 
HIS: Atlantic declaration was important both for what it 
stated and for what it omitted to state. Its insistence 
upon fairer world economic conditions was reassuring. It 
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bridged the awkward gulf that must exist between the so-called 
** Haves ” and “‘ Have-nots,”’ and it guaranteed that a defeated 
Germany would not be refused her full share in world re- 
sources. Of course, it definitely rejected the closed economic 
system, whether of Hitler’s European Order or of the so-called 
*“* Co-prosperity Sphere ” in the Far East, under the domina- 
tion of Japan. How far, it may be asked, do these eight points 
correspond with the five points of Pius XII ? There are some 
three or four clear parallels. Points 2 and‘g of the declaration 
echo a portion of Papal point No. 1 which declares that “a 
fundamental postulate of any just and honourable peace is an 
assurance for all nations, great or small, powerful or weak, of 
their right to life and independence.” In fact, of the two, it is 
the Papal voice that is here the stronger and more decided. 
** The will of one nation to live must never mean the sentence 
of death passed upon another.” The Pope considers the 
question of reparation when rights have been infringed or 
outraged : the Atlantic declaration says nothing about it. 
There is a further parallel between these points 2 and 3 and 
the fourth of the Papal statements. This opens with the 
argument that, if a better European settlement is to be reached, 
‘the real needs and the just demands of nation’ and popula- 
tions, and of racial minorities’ must be very. seriously con- 
sidered : there must be a balance of adjustment between the 
claims and needs of various peoples so that mutual confidence 
may be restored and developed. Finally, both documents 
insist upon the giving up of force as the means of settling 
international disputes. No peace treaty—Pius XII warns us— 
will be lasting unless it contains effective measures for a 
“mutually agreed, organic and progressive disarmament.” 
Notice that the Holy Father does not advocate instantaneous 
or even total disarmament. Not “instantaneous” since he 
speaks of it as “ progressive” : not “ total,” if we interpret his 
words according to the peace proposals of Benedict XV, 
whose plan was for “ the simultaneous and reciprocal diminu- 
tion of armaments, according to rules and guarantees to be 
established, to the extent necessary and sufficient for the 
maintenance of public order in each State.” The Churchill- 
Roosevelt declaration, while admitting the general principle 
of disarmament, insists upon the immediate disarmament of 
the aggressor peoples, “‘ pending the establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of security.” 
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What Was Omitted 


UST as interesting and as important is what was not said 

in the joint declaration. What was omitted may not have 
been deliberately omitted. “Sufficient for the day” is 
frequently a necessary element of high policy. It did not 
mention democracy since it was framed with reference also to 
the Russian authorities. It included only two of the four 
essential “ freedoms”’ of President Roosevelt’s address of 
January 26th, 1941: the two not given were “ freedom of 
speech and expression—everywhere in the world” and 
“ freedom of every person to worship God in his own way— 
everywhere in the world.”’ It has nothing to correspond with 
the language of the Pope’s fifth point except the one adjective 
“ spiritual,” applied to the sole question of disarmament. 
“This is presupposed ”’ or “it is not yet time ”—would be 


‘lame answers. It is possibly a mistake to treat these eight 


points as more than a general and generous framework but 
one does miss the moral or spiritual reference, and from the 
leaders of two professedly Christian countries one might have 
expected the name of God. Lastly, there is no mention of 
international machinery for post-war reconstruction. Once 
again, it is probably wisdom not to commit oneself. We 
cannot yet see what world conditions will be like when the 
war comes to its end. Pius XII does not commit himself 
either. He puts a hypothetical case. If there are to be inter- 
national institutions (“‘ in creating or reconstructing ” are his 
precise words), the experience of the past must be borne. in 
mind : and no one would suggest that Mr. Churchill and the 
American President are likely to be unmindful of the past’s 
sad lessons. One aspect of the declaration that might invite 
criticism is the seeming absence of any idea of Europe as a 
whole. This was partly inevitable ; in the first place, since it 
was opposing the Pan-European “ New Order ”’ of the Nazis 
and then secondly, because the actual centre of gravity of 
world affairs is passing, or has already passed, from Europe. 
The order which is likely to follow the war will be, for some 
time at least, an order of blocs—Anglo-Saxon, Latin American, 
Russian, German and, be it hoped, a Slav-Austrian-Hungarian 
federation from Eastern Baltic to Balkans, with a mainly Latin 
European bloc in the Mediterranean. The wider and per- 
manent system of general security must be planned and 
prepared, to a large degree, outside Europe. There are many 
—on the Continent as well as in Britain and America—who 
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think that the only possible nucleus of a new world order 
consists of the bloc of British Commonwealth and United 
States. This the joint declaration did not claim for itself: it 
clarified its post-war policy and expressed its willingness to 
play a part—and inevitably a prominent, probably a pre- 
dominant, part—in post-war reconstruction. 


German Reactions to Anglo-American Co-operation 


HE Nazi abuse of the American President and the 

attempt to drive a propaganda wedge between the British 
and American peoples are sure signs that they are quite 
unhappy about growing Anglo-American collaboration. For 
them Mr. Roosevelt is a “ gangster,” a “criminal war- 
monger,” the “ despicable tool of international Jewry,”’ and so 
forth. Radio Paris, echoing its master’s voice, spoke of him as 
“‘ the jumping jack of the Judaeo-Capitalistic world ” : while 
the Rome station declared that, had there been another 
President at the White House, the war might never have taken 
place or, at least, would have ended long ago. Personal abuse 
of Mr. Roosevelt will have little effect in England, where one 
has learnt to weigh the respective -merits of Roosevelt and 
Hitler, or in the United States except in the most obstinate of 
isolationist circles. —These enemy stations accuse the President 
of wishing to extend and prolong the war but they are scarcely 
consistent in the motives they attribute to him. At one time 
he is the “tool” or “jumping jack” of sinister forces, at 
others he is the veritable high priest of crime. Now his inten- 
tion is said to be the prolongation of the war in order to save 
Britain ; a little afterwards, the British are warned—and there 
is a touch of sadness in the announcer’s voice—that the Presi- 
dent is gently leading them on with specious hopes which he 
does not intend to fulfil. A colonial empire—we have been 
told—of great potential value and old historical associations 
has been bartered away for “‘ 50 obsolete hulks just identifiable 
as destroyers and a crop of promises which has never matured.” 
The Greer incident—this fantastic reconstruction went on to 
assert—was arranged by Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill “ to 
dispel the grave doubts of the British public concerning the 
sincerity of the White House.’’ Moreover it is the American 
intention to assume Britain’s position as the principal State of 
the Anglo-Saxon world. Rome expresses surprise at the far- 
reaching claims expressed in the latest speech of the President. 
All the oceans, Atlantic, Pacific and even Indian, are to be 
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turned into spheres of American influence. “ The British will 
continue to sing ‘ Britannia rules the waves’, whilst America 
gains control of the oceans of the world without having risked 
the life of a single American.” This is one of the latest Nazi 
themes. It is scarcely likely to disturb most Englishmen. 
What it does reveal, is a striking uneasiness concerning the 
results of American aid for Britain. 


From the Far East 


EPORTS of the Japanese situation which arrive from 

the United States have to be treated witha certain reserve. 
The general impression, however, is that the tension that was 
so noticeable two months ago has definitely lessened. In fact, 
the reactions to the President’s speech were very moderate 
though disappointment was. expressed that he had made no 
mention of an improvement in American-Japanese relations. 
Further reports from the U.S.A., on radio and in press, 
suggest that a basis has already been established for a limited 
agreement between the two countries on Far Eastern issues. 
Correspondents from Tokio speak of efforts being made to 
discover some “ honourable” and “ face-saving ’’ manner of 
putting an end to the undeclared Sino-Japanese war. This 
war has drained Japanese resources, imposing heavy debts and 
demanding severe sacrifices, and there is as yet no indication of 
final success. The solution would involve the setting-up of a 
united Chinese government between the two present Chinese 
capitals—Chungking, that true Chinese centre of Marshal 
Chiang Kai-Shek, and Nanking, with its Japanese-controlled 
puppet administration. “The so-called “ A.B.C.D.” front, 
involving co-operation between the United States, Britain, 
China and the Dutch Indies, presents Japan with a formidable 
problem. Prospects of aid for China from the United States 
have been increased even if there is less likelihood of Russian 
assistance. Rumours, emanating from Shanghai, confirm 
these hints from Tokio and indicate that the Japanese are 
exerting pressure on their Nanking “ quislings ’ but suggest 
that these traitorous gentlemen are not ready to relinquish any 
political significance they may have gained. The Chinese 
Government does not yet admit negotiations with Nanking. 
Part of these general reports is that Japan would withdraw 
altogether from China in return for certain economic conces- 
sions. American stations have asserted that negotiations have 
been proceeding, during recent months, between Chungking 
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and Nanking. Tokio spokesmen point to their gesture of 
withdrawing soldiers from the coastal district between Shanghai 
and Canton : and it is observed in Shanghai that Japanese air 
raids on Chinese cities have been recently far less severe. What 
credence can be given to such reports is not at all clear. 
Japanese speeches, on the tenth anniversary of the so-called 
‘“* Manchurian incident” were sufficiently ferocious : there 
was plenty of talk about Japan’s mission in the Extreme East. 
According to Eastern reports, Japanese attacks have been 
resumed in Northern Hunan after a lull of two years. But 
general symptoms point to a reluctance on the Japanese part 
to proceed further with a military adventure which is unprofit- 
able to their prestige, and which, in any case, must be out- 
spokenly condemned by the impartial critic. A recent broad- 
cast from the well-respected Dr. Wellington Koo shows that the 
Chinese have another point of view. According to this address, 
China’s mood is all for continuing the fight until final victory. 
Indeed, on the tenth anniversary of the “ Mukden incident,”’ 
which the Chinese regard as the starting-point of the present 
world conflict, they asserted that their ultimate war aim is to 
recover the Chinese provinces of Manchuria which, they 
emphasized, were an integral part of China. 


Impressions of France 


ELIABLE information from -unoccupied France presents 
R:: with the following picture. A year’s propaganda. has 
had certain effects. The Germans are not exactly there but 
their presence is felt all the time : and the South and Centre 
of France are being denuded of supplies for the Nazi benefit. 
On the whole, the majority of Frenchmen under the Vichy 
government have rallied to Pétain. He does represent a pole 
around which decent French opinion can group itself. Para- 
doxically, a great number of such Pétainistes are also strongly in 
favour of de Gaulle. Pétain’s programme of social and political 
reform is generally approved and welcomed. The myth of the 
Third Republic has been dissolved. We may be inclined to 
smile at the idea of the ancient Marshal as an octogenarian 
edition of St. Joan of Arc, but the comparison has been not 
infrequently made. Darlan is the leader of the “ collabora- 
tionists.”” He has considerable power, controls the police and 
internal affairs, and is still in command of the French fleet. 
He has to be reckoned with the enemies of Britain though it is 
doubtful whether he really hopes for a Nazi victory. The 
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Vichy administration is divided roughly into these two 
classes : the Pétainistes who will collaborate with the Nazis 
only within the framework of the armistice conditions and do so 
from compulsion rather than genuine conviction, and the 
Collaborationists who think that fuller co-operation with 
Germany is the necessary price for better terms for France. 
The higher officers in the Army are thought to be pro-British 
but there is some sympathy with Darlan among junior officers. 
In the Navy the senior officers are likewise pro-Ally, the junior 
officers divided in their sympathies, and reports are current of 
strong Communist tendencies among the men. The general 
feeling in unoccupied France is that the future of France is 
bound up with a British victory. And yet pro-British sympathy 
is probably less pronounced than it was six months ago : the 
Syrian conflict was skilfully used by the propagandists and 
there was widespread regret, and even anger, that the British 
had permitted French to fight against French. _ Besides, an 
atmosphere of défaitisme.is noticeable which is breeding its own 
illusions. The press in occupied France is anti-British and very 
often anti-Vichy, though not directly attacking Pétain : in the 
unoccupied zone it is pro-Pétain and, in a general way, anti- 
British. The outlook of many Frenchmen has been neatly 
summed up as a blend of recrimination and wishful thinking, 
of a mea culpa along with futura gloria. ‘‘ We have all sinned ’”— 
they announce, from Pétain downwards, and this is a Christian 
enough sentiment, provided that it be kept free of dangerous 
illusions. But henceforward—they continue—France will 
make no such mistakes : in the past she has been Britain’s 
catspaw, at the mercy of Britain’s policy of the balance of 
European power. In the future, it will be France that will 
play Britain’s favourite game, and this time between Britain 
and the Reich. Wishful and dangerous thinking—a conception 
as antiquated and passé as were some of the French military 
ideas from 1939—1940. Even more fatuous is the notion that, 
like Greece two millenia ago, cultured France ‘“‘ may take 
captive her proud conqueror.” Nazi Germany has little use 
for culture, whether French or its own. It intends to establish 
an agricultural France—to serve as a granary and a vineyard 
for a heavily industrialized and therefore militarily powerful 
Germany. Nor have the Nazis the slightest intention of 
leaving the French Empire untouched : they mean to exploit 
it and, though the French might be permitted to play some 
minor rdle, to possess it. Whatever be the Nazi plan for Italy 
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and Spain, it is certain that France is to be incorporated in their 
“New Europe,” with a status little different from that of 
Belgium or Norway. Those French are wise who understand 
that the future of their country,~to which Europe owes so 
mighty a debt, is linked with an Allied victory. 


Southern Russia 


HE German advance across the Dnieper and along the 

northern shores of the Black Sea is creating a very serious 
situation for Russia. The regions of the Dneiper and the Don 
are highly important for Russian industry and supplies : and 
the advance is in the direction of the principal oil centres in 
the Caucasus. A German occupation of Rostov on the Don 
would cut the main railway communications between the oil 
wells and the Russian armies. There is probably some coastal 
shipping available on the Caspian Sea but, in the event of a 
German penetration further eastward, the major line of oil 
supply for the Russian forces would lie along the corridor 
recently established in Iran. It is true that most of the oil wells 
are to the south of the Caucasus mountains, a most formidable 


natural barrier that stretches for nearly 900 miles from the Sea 


of Azov and varies in depth from 40 to well over a hundred 
miles. Any attack on this region over the mountains would be 
a military adventure, fraught with immense difficulties. But it 
seems very likely that the Nazis have another plan. This 
would be to isolate the region of Trans-Caucasia, by a land 
advance along the Black Sea and a final assault by sea and air. 
The recent Nazi infiltration into both Iraq and Iran is pre- 
sumably connected with this project. Happily, we have dis- 
covered their presence in these two countries in time to scotch 
this element of their wide-reaching plan. And, incidentally, a 
new and vital channel has been set up for British and American 
supplies to Russia. The position of Turkey remains, however, 
most critical. Turkey has remained like a rock, with the tides 
of warfare flowing round it on almost every side. Turkey is 
Britain’s ally and yet is being subtly wooed by Germany. 
Turkish public opinion is largely pro-British but, at the same 
time, it is largely anti-Russian. Consequently the British and 
Russian elements tend to cancel one another out, so that there 
exists a rather neutral sentiment with regard to the general 
issues of the war. Clearly large forces are being assembled in 
Bulgarian territory, and they can have scarcely any other 
object than a direct attack upon Turkey, should the Turkish 
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Government refuse to allow a passage through the Straits to 
Axis ships. On the other hand, the British position in the Near 
East has been immensely strengthened during the past six 
months. The Italian “ Empire” in Africa has been almost 
completely liquidated. Syria and Iraq are under British 
military control : British and Russians have taken charge of 
Iran resources and communications. Turkey, that, three 
months ago, was isolated between a Nazi-occupied Balkans, 
a Vichy-controlled Syria and a very doubtful Iraq, now finds 
British forces able to reinforce her and strengthen her on every 
side. The Turks are still likely to resist direct attack, and the 
proverbial Generals January and February are powerful com- 
manders on the high and .mountainous plateaus of Anatolia. 
Much will depend, in these next days, on the attitude of 
Turkey. . 


Austria 


ITTLE can be gleaned these days of the situation in 

Austria, a country with which England has always had 
considerable sympathy. Consequently, we venture.to reiterate 
some of the news given in the September issue of the “ Review 
of World Affairs,”’ published in London by the Imperial Policy 
Group. According to their report, the food situation in 
Austria is reasonably good, though “ black markets” are in 
evidence. In the country food is better than in the towns. 
There is a serious shortage of coal and wood, as these are 
required for war purposes. Discontent is rife, partly because 
Austrian troops were recklessly sacrificed, both in Norway and 
the Balkans. Corruption is widespread in Austrian Nazi 
circles. There is considerable anti-Nazi resistance among the 
working classes, and this is reinforced by a growing number of 
young people and by the families of officers. Amongst officers, 
the highest ranks, with very few exceptions, are loyal to the 
older traditions and are therefore anti-Nazi. From the rank 


. of Major downwards a good deal of pro-Nazi feeling is evident, 


due largely to rapid promotion and high pay. Amongst 
subalterns there is more anti-Nazism than in the middle ranks. 
The normal Austrian soldier is thoroughly war-weary because 
he does not understand what the whole war is about. In so 
far as it is a German bid for European supremacy, it is uncon- 
genial to him. The memorandum adds that B.B.C. propa- 
ganda to Austria has not been successful. This is under- 
standable when one remembers that it has been addressed, 
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rather too exclusively, to the Viennese Socialist. The general 
criticism is that London talks are void of actual content, and 
reflect too clearly previous political differences within the 
Republic. What they require is something more definite and 
more forceful. They are convinced that Austria has a large 
part to play in some future federation—a recreation of the old 
‘* Austrian ”’ ideal which the later Habsburg were not able to 
bring about, though it was always supposed that the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, murdered at Serajevo, intended to introduce 
at least a Triple Monarchy, German, Hungarian and Slav. 
The memorandum pays a surprising tribute to the “ propa- 
ganda ”’ of several of the young Archdukes—Otto and Felix in 
the United States, and Robert in England. “ The Royal 
brothers (Otto and Felix) have come to be regarded as amongst 
the most useful influences at work in Canada and America on 
behalf of Britain.”” An unfortunate editorial in The Times 
(August Ist) committed itself to the statement that the future 
of the countries between Germany and Russia was inevitably 
dependent upon one or other of these two countries. Obviously 
not Germany, in The Times’s judgment : therefore, upon Rus- 
sia. This ignored one of the most vital of Europe’s problems, 
that of dealing with the close on 100 million of people, that 
live from Lithuania, in the North, through Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Austria, to the Balkans. Sad experience 
will now have taught these peoples that they cannot stand 
alone : they must live and act together, from both the econo- 
mic and military point of view. If anywhere there is a strong 
case for federation, it is here : and negotiations have already 
taken place between Czechs and Poles with a view to future 
collaboration. The old and so-called ‘‘ ramshackle ” Austrian 
Empire did perform a function that has been sorrowfully 
lacking in the post-Versailles Europe. Its successor is badly 
wanted—this time in a federation of the Danube lands, with 
the addition of Poland and the Balkan States. 


** Co-operation ’”? in Germany 


INCE 1933 there has been a marked growth in Germany 


of sympathy and understanding between Catholics and 
Lutherans, particularly between Catholics and members 
of the Cenfessional Church. The old controversies are laid 
aside : differences are taken for granted rather than accen- 
tuated—in face of the common threat from Nazism. This 
development was referred to, at a recent “ Religion and Life 
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Week,” held in St. Albans, by Pastor Hildebrandt, who was 
formerly an assistant to Dr. Niemdller in Dahlem. There is 
one clear result of the Nazi persecution, he asserted. Catholics 
and Lutherans have been brought together in a way that 
would have been incredible before the advent of Hitler, 
*“‘ thrown together, beaten, and battered together, as Niemdller 
describes it.” They are now finding a “ measure of unity,” 
which a hundred, even thirty years ago, would have been 
interpreted as a “‘ mutual disregard of essential differences.” 
To-day, on the contrary, the Nazi persecution has made 
“confessional traditions’. on both sides more boldly pro- 
nounced and emphasized. Yet, paradoxically, ‘‘ Lutherans 
and Catholics drew closer—though persecuted priest had no 
access to persecuted pastor, nor pastor to priest—by the public 
profession of their full faiths in divergence and their declaration 
of abhorrence of Nazi doctrines in accord.” But, continued 
Dr. Hildebrandt, it is only the convinced and unselfish Chris- 
tian who will be able to face this persecution. 


Heu Nimia Credulitas 


T is sometimes argued that Christians generally, and 

Catholics in particular, have become so conscious of the 
evils of Bolshevism that they have failed to see or have ignored 
too conveniently the corresponding horrors of Nazism. How 
far this accusation could be substantiated, is not too clear. 
But some evidence in its support could be gathered from the 
most recent bulletins of the Entente Internationale Anticommuniste 
which has its centre at Geneva. The Entente has rendered 
excellent service in countering Bolshevist propaganda and in 
exposing the true character of the Soviet regime. Its recent 
pages seem, however, to indicate that it is willing to accept any 
ally in the anti-Communist cause. This places it in a somewhat 
uncritical and false position. The comments that it quotes, 
with evident approval, from various Swiss newspapers show 
that it has missed the real point of the Russo-German war, 
namely that Hitler is not attacking Bolshevism but invading 
Russia, and that it is not the Bolsheviks but the Russian people 
who are defending their native soil against a violent enemy. 
It may well be that Bolshevism will disappear from the face of 
Russia as one result of the war. But with this Hitler is not 
immediately concerned. His motive is power, his objectives 
are more tangible and earthy—grain and oil and possessions. 
He is defending no Christian civilization since he is doing his 
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best—or worst—to stamp out such civilization in his own 
country. The Nazis attacked Russia without adequate justi- 
fication : the Russians have just as much right to defend 
themselves and their country as had and have the Poles, the 
Norwegians, the Greeks and the Yugoslavs. Let the Entente 
rejoice when Bolshevism vanishes, and we will rejoice with it : 
but we are sorry that it supports or appears to support the 
Nazi attack. ~ From the Presse Suisse moyenne (July 11th) it 
reminds us that, at the time of an International Anticom- 
munist Exhibition, organized at Geneva in March 1939, a vow 
was made unanimously that the old policy of Delenda Carthago 
must be applied to the Third International. ‘“ To-day, with 
the drive of the German armies into Russia, that vow seems 
near to realization.” La Suisse (June 24th) includes the 


following despatch from its correspondent in Vichy : ‘‘ When‘ 


the Italian Press asserts that there can be no neutrality in this 
conflict with Bolshevism—and it was appealing to Sweden and 
Portugal—it is impossible for us not to agree, and Frenchmen 
here do not forget that Switzerland was and is the centre of the 
Entente working against the Third International. All those who, 
over and above their own national loyalty, have always borne 
in mind the common interests of European countries, will 
regard that day when the communiqué announces that the 
Red Star no longer shines over the Kremlin, as a fortunate and 
happy one. It should be noted that, from information received 
at Vichy, the entire Swedish Press approves the German 
decision to attack Russia. Even those Frenchmen who persist 
in relying on a British victory are all agreed that the Third 
Reich will have rendered a signal service to Europe in freeing 
it, from now onwards, from the Bolshevist peril.”” The Entente 
bulletins proceed to quote horrible descriptions of Russian 
atrocities in Soviet-occupied towns. The sources from which 
these are taken—the Nazi newspapers Vélkischer Beobachter and 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung—make them highly suspect. Less 
prejudiced evidence would appear to prove that the Russians 
behaved less violently and cruelly in the territories they 
occupied than have the Nazis, particularly in Poland. These 
Nazi-inspired quotations seem a re-hash of incidents that 
undoubtedly did occur during the Spanish war. The American 
Catholic review, The Commonweal, has a sharp word for the 
Spanish Government’s note to the Latin American Govern- 
ments. “For, after referring to the sufferings occasioned by 
Communist activity in the civil war, the note asserts that ‘ the 
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enlistment of effectives will continue to increase the Spanish 
forces that will fight at the side of Germans, Rumanians, 
Slovaks, Norwegians, Belgians, Netherlanders and French in 
this crusade for the fundamental dogmas of the civilization in 
which we live’.” ‘“‘ Such fundamental dogmas, no doubt,” 
continues the commentary, “ as anti-Semitism, the old Teu- 
tonic Gods and the unimportance of truth.” 


Propaganda Problems 


ROPAGANDA to Germany presents several problems 

which admittedly have not yet been solved. The first is 
that of the distinction that should or should not be drawn 
between the Nazi Party and the German people. Russian 
propaganda is the more effective, we are told, because it does 
draw this distinction, and talks to Germans rather than to 
Germany. Various interesting suggestions were made in The 
Times for September 13th and 17th: but some of these were 
dangerous and deceptive. Mr. Noel-Baker argued that the 
major purpose of broadcasts to Germany should be to offer 
the ordinary German some alternative to Hitler, “to make 
him see that the defeat of Hitler is the only path to safety for 
Germany and to a tolerable life for Germans,” and then added 
that the eight points of the Churchill-Roosevelt declaration 
together with Mr. Eden’s recent speeches provided the founda- 
tion for a most effective appeal along these lines. So far, so 
good. But he went on to approve of the suggestion of another 
correspondent that, using the common basis of the “ Atlantic 
Charter” as a starting point, we should make a joint plan 
with the Russian radio services “to fill in the picture for a 
German audience.” Actually, this would defeat the whole 
purpose of propaganda which is surely to gain the attention 
and sympathy of the people to whom the propaganda is 
addressed. But you will scarcely convince your “ ordinary 
German ”’ that there can exist sincere British-Russian proposals 
for post-war reconstruction. He will be tempted to dismiss 
anything of the sort as sheer propaganda or he may start to 
believe his own newspapers when they tell him of the identity 
of outlook between Bolsheviks and Western ‘ democrats.” 
After all, a large percentage of the potential anti-Hitlerites in 
Germany are Catholic : they cannot be won over by propa- 
ganda tainted with a Soviet colouring. A victorious Bolshevik 
Russia would have only one purpose, that of extending its 
Bolshevik system to Germany and, through Germany, to the 
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rest of Europe. This the Germans understand, and we should 
not be surprised that they prefer their own unpleasant brand of 
totalitarianism. This is the reason why we find so unsatisfac- 
tory Commander King-Hall’s letter (The Times : September 
17th) which claims that the war is “ an international civil war 
between those who believe in the free way of life and those in 
all countries who are Nazi or Fascist in varying degrees.” 
For the “ ordinary German,” as for the ordinary European 
generally, be he Spaniard or Hungarian or Frenchman, there 
is nothing to choose between the supposed “ free way of life ”’ 
of the Communist and the Nazi ; they know, far better than 
the majority of Englishmen, that there is not a ha’porth of 
freedom in either of the two conceptions. If we are to appeal 
to the anti-Nazis in Germany, we must do so on more broadly 
human as well as on spiritual grounds. The Germans will not 
be brought to a better European outlook and behaviour 
through any slightly watered-down Asiatic ideology. It is a 
thousand pities that those who are in charge of our broadcasts 
to Germany have not realized the fundamental European and 
Christian appeal of the five Peace Points, enunciated by Pius 
XII at Christmas, 1939, and containing in themselves nothing 
but traditional Christian teaching on justice, peace and order 
between the peoples. We must remember that, while we fight 
together with the Russians against Nazi aggression, we are 
fighting, positively, for two very different purposes. It is a 
military alliance, directed against a common danger and not 


in favour of a common plan. 


Sunday Church Attendance 

ECENT numbers of The Church Times have been discussing 

the problem of “ the flight from church attendance.” It 
is generally admitted that the war has not brought Englishmen 
back to church, to any appreciable extent, though it should be 
remembered that the calls of the services and of civil defence 
have not made church-going easier. The devout have become 
more devout ; many of those who were indifferent may well 
have a livelier respect for Christian principles and tradition : 
but there is no evidence of any healthy return to active church 
attendance. Among Catholics the figures for Sunday Mass 
are reasonably high. In his analysis of conditions in the city 
of York which he then compares with the conditions of forty 
years ago, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree concludes with the judg- 
ment that “‘ the influence of the churches to-day i is less than 1 in 
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the memory of anyone now living.” During the period under 
review—that is in the past forty years—the adult population of 
York has grown by half as much again, but church attendance 
among the working class, to which the inquiry was confined, 
has fallen from thirty-five per cent. to seventeen per cent. It 
appears that the decline is most marked among the Noncon- 
formists : their loss is forty per cent.—and the Salvation Army 
is not far behind, with a decrease of thirty-seven per cent. A 
twenty-seven per cent. drop is observed among members of the 
Established Church. The one consoling note in the report is 
that the attendance of Catholics has grown by twenty-six 
per cent. The Church Times puts some of the blame on the 
English clergy who have allowed “ the liturgical worship of 
the Church of England ”’ to fall into a secondary place. Fancy 
services, popular services, stunt services, have all been offered 
to the people, and been rejected. Returning to this argument 
(September 19th) the paper suggests that the religious broad- 
casts of the B.B.C. are productive of less good than the B.B.C. 
imagines or hopes. It “‘ panders,’’ we are told, ‘‘ to the Pro- 
testant Englishman’s unhealthy craving for exhortations and 
addresses and sermons ”’ instead of familfarizing its listeners 
with the liturgy of the Church of England. “ Talking about 
the Faith is all very well, but it should be kept secondary. 
Arguing about religion is a favourite pastime of non-religious 
and irreligious people.” We doubt whether on this point 
The Church Times is quite fair to the B.B.C. A broadcast appeal 
is made to the ear, not the eye: the pauses inevitable in a 
church service are disastrous from the listener’s point of view : 
the short time allotted for the broadcast, the problem of finding 
a choir sufficiently good, especially during the war, are addi- 
tional difficulties. 


That Word “ Roman-Catholic ”’ 


ITH the development of co-operation between Catholics 

and non-Catholics—a striking and fortunate feature of 
1941—it is desirable that Catholics should be careful in their 
use of certain terms and names. What our separated brethren 
may choose to call us or themselves, does not matter much. 
But we must beware of falling into their manner of speech— 
out of any mistaken notion of courtesy. Expressions such as 
“Roman Catholic Communion” and “the churches” are 
undesirable as is the distinction between “Roman” and 
“non-Roman.” This latter distinction supposes the word 
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‘** Catholic,” and its meaning will vary with the different 
placing of your hyphen. There is a big difference between 
**Roman-Catholic and non-Roman Catholic”? (which sup- 
poses two species of Catholicism, Anglo- and Roman-) and 
“*Roman-Catholic and non Roman-Catholic” (in other 
words, Catholic and non-Catholic). The ambiguity is confus- 
ing and dangerous. Its use was ruled out, for practical pur- 
poses, at the Vatican Council. The circumstances, to which 
reference was made in THE Montu for May, 1940, are interest- 
ing enough to merit repetition. The final form of the Constitutio 
dogmatica de fide Catholica actually begins with the statement : 
** Sancta catholica.apostolica Romana Ecclesia credit et 
confitetur’’ (the holy catholic apostolic Roman Church 
believes and confesses). In the original draft of the decree, 
however, the words found were : ‘‘ Sancta Romana Catholica 
Ecclesia credit ” (the holy Roman Catholic Church believes). 
This introduction gave rise to much discussion during the 
debates of the Council. It was retained in the draft for some 
time, and was defended by the “ Relator ”’ of the Council, the 
Bishop of Brixen. Answering the objection brought against 
the phrase “‘ Romah Catholic,” namely, that it might appear 
to sanction the use of the term by Protestants, he admitted that 
*“‘ the fear expressed by many of the very Reverend Fathers, 
especially by those from England, was not vain or pointless,” 
.but he went on to argue that the substance of the decree itself 
definitely excluded the error of supposing that there could be 
more than one Church or that this Church embraced different 
species, for example, the Roman, the Greek and the Anglican. 
In spite of these assurances, so many objections were raised 
against the expression, particularly by English and American 
bishops, that the point was conceded by what was in the end a 
unanimous decision of the revisory Committee, and the 
expression “‘ Sancta catholica apostolica Romana Ecclesia ” 
was substituted for that of the original draft. In agreeing to the 
change the Committee declared explicitly that it was influenced 
ky the fact that in any English translation it would be impos- 
sible to indicate the difference which existed in the Latin 
between the term Romano-Catholica, which all would have 
repudiated, and the phrase Romana Catholica, which had been 
proposed. It is thus quite clear that the Vatican Council 
understood the false interpretation which might be placed on 
the name ‘‘ Roman-Catholic,”’ and was anxious not to give it 
the slightest justification. 
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RELIGION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


HE war between Germany and Russia and the military 

alliance of Great Britain with the Soviets have naturally 

drawn the attention of Christians in this country to the 
religious situation in Russia. Hopes are freely expressed that 
complete freedom of conscience may soon be granted in the 
Soviet Union where there are certain definite signs of a 
religious revival. 

In this short article we can deal only with two important 
and closely related questions: the first, how far has the Soviet 
Government relaxed the severity of its anti-religious measures; 
the second, to what degree do religious beliefs and practices 
still survive in Russia. 

The Soviet State is a creation of the Bolshevik or Communist 
party which professes a particular philosophy or creed, rigidly 
enforced upon its adherents and claiming to be the only 
truth—not in the sense of revealed truth but of scientific truth, 
based upon thought and experience. The Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy is a peculiar blend of the teaching of Spinoza, Hegel, 
Feuerbach and others. Karl Marx and Engels developed it, 
and Lenin and Stalin reinterpreted their ideas in the light of 
modern science and actual experience. According to the 
official Bolshevik creed, as taught after the expulsion from the 
party of the “ mechanistic ’ materialists and the shooting of 
their chief representative Bukharin, matter is eternal and mind 
is only its “‘epiphenomenon” or derivative. Matter is en- 
dowed with motion and is continually perfecting itself through 
a so-called dialectical process. In this theory, apparently, 
matter can go on indefinitely developing and perfecting itself. 
The dialecticians deny the purely mechanical explanation of 
life and insist that man is something more than a chemico- 
physical compound. The present Bolshevik philosophy is 
almost identical with that of the emergent evolutionists. It 
supposes that matter possesses not only mechanical motion but 
has also a kind of inner élan or moving energy—almost an 
indwelling spiritual force. Such a doctrine is in reality pan- 
theistic though the Bolsheviks would vehemently deny this 
suggestion. 

Bolshevism is, properly speaking, a religion, with its own 
scriptures, General Councils, dogmatic interpretation, theo- 
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logians, rites, and the rest. Indeed, it has all the strength and 
all the weakness of pantheism. Being thus a de facto religion 
though without God, as was Buddhism before it, it has shown 
itself radically hostile to all older creeds. The Bolsheviks claim 
to have constructed.a classless society and they regard religion, 
as it was practised before their time, as nothing more than a 
"superstructure of the older form of society to which they were 
and are violently opposed. For them human society is ruled by 
economic laws, and civilization is only the reflection of the 
economic order. In bourgeois society everything—science, art, 
philosophy and religion—is the expression of the bourgeois 
mind, which is quite alien to that of the proletariat. In the 
view of Marx and Lenin, religion was used by exploiting social 
classes to keep the mass of the workers in constant subjection 
to the existing order. Christianity, with its emphasis on 
humility, meekness, resignation and obedience to authority, 
was particularly dangerous for the working classes, a real 
opiate for the people. To the Bolshevik mind, the old and 
corrupt bourgeois form of society can be destroyed only by 
force, through the triumph of the Proletarian Revolution. 
Consequently, all organizations, societies and groups that 
appeal for peace and reconciliation with the non-proletarian 
classes must be removed or suppressed. 

Now it would be idle to deny that in the old Empire religion 
and State were closely connected. Not only was the Russian 
Orthodox Church, with its 110 million‘ adherents, carefully 
controlled by the State through the Chief Procurator of the 
Holy Synod and his delegates in the various dioceses but all 
other religious bodies were similarly supervised by the appro- 
priate department of the Czarist Home Office. The Orthodox 
clergy were educated in the State Theological Colleges, re- 
ceived government stipends, and enjoyed many civil privileges. 
Religious instruction was obligatory in all schools, including 
the universities. Army officers and civil servants were required 
to communicate annually. The State made frequent use of 
the clergy, both Orthodox and non-Orthodox, to support its 
political programme and to influence the elections to the 
Duma. The clergy was generally monarchist and conservative, 
especially in its higher ranks. 

In 1914, the Russian Orthodox Church alone possessed 
throughout the Empire 57,173 churches and 25,593 chapels, 
with 112,629 priests and clerics, and 1025 monasteries with 
95,259 monks and nuns. The Orthodox Church owned landed 
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property to the extent of nineteen million acres, and its annual 
income was estimated at about £50,000,000. At the time of the 
nationalization of the Church’s estates, the Church deposits in 
the Russian banks were assessed at £800,000,000.! The smaller 
religious bodies, including the Roman Catholics, Lutherans, 
Moslems and Jews, were proportionately well provided for. 

Nevertheless, the fall of the Empire was welcomed by many 
churchmen, even among the Orthodox themselves. Russian 
Nonconformists, who had been considerably oppressed under. 
the Imperial Government, were openly pleased. Catholics and 
Lutherans recovered their freedom to make converts. Jews 
were emancipated. Within the Russian Church that iron 
State control disappeared and the Church was at last able to 
shape her policy according to her own canon law and not the 
convenience of State officials. Everything seemed, in fact, to 
promise a great religious revival in Russia where, for so long, 
religion had been overshadowed by the State. . 

The Soviet Revolution, however, dashed all these fair hopes 
to the ground. By a decree of January 23rd, 1918, the Church 
was separated from the State and was excluded from the schools. 
Religious societies lost all juridical rights, and their property 
was therefore confiscated. Religious instruction was at once 
forbidden in every school. This decree was a heavy blow to all 
religious denominations, but especially to the Orthodox 
Church. For it had to forfeit its money deposits and estates, 
its 1025 monasteries, its 4 Theological Academies, 60 diocesan 
seminaries and 40,000 parochial schools. In. addition, all 
clerics were declared to be “‘ non-labouring ” elements in the 
population and lost all civil rights, thus becoming in practice 
outcasts. 

It is not difficult to understand that, after a savage decree of 
this sort, the temper of the Russian clergy was anything but 
friendly to the Bolsheviks. The Great Council of the Russian 
Church, convened for August 15th, 1917, under the leadership 
of the Metropolitan, Anthony of Kharkov, had shown itself 
strongly anti-bolshevist. It restored, on November 17th, the 
Russian Patriarchate, uncanonically abolished by Peter the 
Great in 1721, and Tikhon, the newly elected Patriarch, 
declared in his first pastoral letter that Bolshevism was a 
satanic movement and excommunicated its adherents. It 


1 These figures are quoted from ‘‘ Religion and Communism,” by Dr. Julius F. 
Hecker (Chapman and Hall, 1933). Though I am unable at present to check 
them satisfactorily, they are substantially correct. 
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would be long and tedious to describe the struggle between the 
Bolsheviks and the Orthodox Church which in general sup- 
ported the White Armies. The White Armies were defeated 
and the Church was left alone in 1921 to face the triumphant 
and revengeful Bolsheviks. Under the pretext of helping the 
victims of famine, these ordered the confiscation of all the 
sacred vessels of the Church. Orthodox and Catholic bishops 
resisted, and then broke out a new struggle between State 
and Church. It did not last very long, the small Catholic 
minority was simply crushed. Monsignor Zepliak, afterwards 
Archbishop of Vilna, was imprisoned, Monsignor Budkevich 
and others were shot. The Orthodox Church lost the Metro- 
politan Benjamin of Pétrograd and many other prelates and 
priests. The Patriarch himself was imprisoned. The resistance 
of the Orthodox Church was broken down by certain divisions 
within its ranks. Taking advantage of the Patriarch’s im- 
prisonment, a few radical bishops and priests apostatized and 
founded the so-called ‘* Living Church,”’ which professed to 
reconcile Orthodoxy with the Soviet regime, introduced a 
married episcopacy and several liturgical and canonical 
changes. This and other divisions within the Orthodox Church 
compelled the Patriarch to submit and to promise loyalty to 
the Soviet State, revoking his previous strongly-worded 
condemnation. 

The civil war and the struggle of 1921 were extremely cruel 
and destructive. According to Soviet statements, quoted by 
G. P. Fedotoff in his “‘ The Russian Church since the Revolu- 
tion”? (London S.P.C.K., 1928), 20 bishops and 1414 priests 
were executed up to 1922. A few years later the number of 
clergymen executed was given as 8,100 by Bishop Nikolay 
Kashinsky (zd7d.). Literally, thousands of churches were 
desecrated, relics were profaned, and all the horrors, so char- 
acteristic of the Spanish War of 1936-1939, find their exact 
parallel in the Russian persecution of 1921 and the following 
years. The support given by the clergy to the White Armies 
and the resistance of the Patriarch Tikhon to the Soviet decrees 
finally confirmed the Bolsheviks in their conviction that the 
Church was not only an obnoxious survival of superstitious days 
but also a dangerous anti-Soviet institution that must be 
destroyed at all costs. The Union of Militant Atheists was 
founded in 1926 with the special purpose of uprooting religious 
belief in every possible way. Propaganda was intensified, 
churches were shut on various pretexts, still further restrictions 
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were placed upon the clergy, Godless schools were inaugurated, 
etc. This explicitly anti-God movement rapidly gathered force 
and by the end of 1929 had 35,000 cells with two million 
members. Its newspapers enjoyed a large circulation, 375,000 
in the case of Bezbojntk and 35,000 in that of Antireligtosnik.' 
At the same time the movement organized thirty-four anti- 
religious exhibitions and museums.” ' 

The worst period for the Church was that of the great drive 
for collectivization in 1929. Then whole provinces lost every 
single one of their churches. About 20,000 churches, mosques 
and synagogues have been destroyed, and many others have 
been converted to secular use, during the first fifteen years of 
Soviet rule in Russia.’ It might well have seemed that religion 
was about to be exterminated. 

The hopes of the Militant Atheists have not however been 
realized. Their efforts were foiled by two principal factors: 
the first is the development of a Russian nationalist spirit, 
particularly since the rise of the Hitler regime in Germany; the 
second is the adjustment of the Church to the new conditions. 
It would take too long to describe the causes, incidents and 
results of the struggle between different Bolshevist groups 
which culminated in the Stalin dictatorship. This struggle was 
important for the Church because it turned the mind of the 
younger Russian generation from dreams of a World Commu- 
nist Revolution to the determination: to build up a perfect 
Socialist regime in their own land. The first of the “ Five 
Year Plans,” with its slogan that the Soviet must surpass the 
United States in heavy industry, had stimulated the patriotic 
sentiment of young Bolsheviks: still more had it encouraged 
patriotic feelings among the many non-party experts and 


1 C.f. Irenikon, May-June, 1936. 

? The figures given by the Entente Internationale Anticommuniste for more recent 
years are worth quoting. They may be summarised as follows. 

Number of cells : January, 1940 : 95,477. January, 1941 : 115,477. 

Number of members of the Militant Atheists: January, 1940: 2,992,036. 
January, 1941 : 3,450,182. 

Further interesting figures are given as follows : 

Number of anti-religious ‘‘ courses”: in 1939: 484 (12,662 students); in 
1940 : 662 (10,968 students). 

Number of anti-religious “‘ circles”: in 1939 : 5,086 (82,536 members) ; in 
1940 : 9,698 (71,982 members). 

Most recent information assures us that the Union of Militant Atheists has been 
liquidated, and that Jaroslavski’s work is, temporarily, at an end. Another 
significant fact is that Dimitrov’s voice has not been heard on the Soviet wireless 
since the German attack. The Kremlin authorities are basing their appeal to the 
Russian*people on a Russian, and not a Soviet, basis. This raises great hopes for 
the eventual resurrection of a real and really religious Russia, though one will not 
readily entertain illusions about the policy of the Kremlin of to-day. 
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technicians. The elimination of Trotskyists and international- 
ists from the leading groups, the expulsion and extermination 
of the Bukharin ‘‘ mechanists,” the need of fostering a Soviet 
nationalism to face a rapidly arming Germany :—these various 
factors radically altered the whole. atmosphere of the U.S.S.R. 
Russian history, art and literature, long despised as an abomin- 
ation and a product of the capitalist mind, became the centre 
of academic interest and of serious study. And-since all Russian 
culture is built up on a Russian Christian basis, religion in its 
turn became a subject of interest and study. 

The Stalinist Constitution of 1936 gave expression to these 
new developments in the Soviet structure. It proclaimed that 
the Soviet State is a society of workers and has now no “ ex- 
ploiting ” or “‘ alien” elements in it. The clergy, deprived of 
all civil rights and reckoned as a “‘ non-labouring ” and “ non- 
productive ”’ class since 1917, were now enfranchised: they were 
now full citizens with the right to elect to, and be elected to, 
any position in the Soviet Union. All research into genealogy 
—in order to discover from what classes persons were descended 
—was forbidden: the anti-religious test in the Red Army and 
the civil service was withdrawn. Clergy were to be allowed to 
occupy any State position but could not become members of 
the Communist party. Article 124 of the new constitution 
professed to grant full liberty of worship but it reserved 
to the Militant Atheists only the free use of propaganda. 
The irksome restrictions of article 17 of the old constitu- 
tion remained in force. This article forbade religious bodies 
to form any associations for mutual help or service, to 
render material assistance to their members, and to institute 
clubs, circles or societies for intellectual or humanitarian 
purposes. They could not, for example, organize play centres 
or outings for children, or open libraries, reading rooms or 
private nursing homes. The study of the Bible was equally 
prohibited as well as any theological studies except privately 
or in a special school to be permitted by the Government. 

However, in spite of these restrictions, the atmosphere of 
social ostracism and the general policy of State opposition, the 
number and influence of the clergy began to grow appreciably 
from the year 1936. Anton Ciliga, a Yugoslav Communist and 
a member of the Comintern, who spent ten years in Russia, 
first as a colleague of the ruling clique and afterwards asa 
prisoner because he disagreed with Stalin, prophesied that it 
was inevitable that the Stalinist regime would seek a recon- 
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‘ ciliation with the Church, a very powerful institution now 


adapting itself to the changed circumstances of Russian life. 
Ciliga considers that the Church is the most important society 
in Russia of the present day—after the Stalinist party and the 
Red Army. It includes many Soviet intellectuals, experts and 
technicians, as well as great masses of workers and the peasantry. 
I believe that Ciliga is right in considering Soviet Society as no 
longer in a revolutionary condition. It might now be termed 
** Napoleonic,” after the manner of French society in the later 
years of the French Revolution. The new ruling class is 
anxious to consolidate its position and to prevent further 
competition from below. Now this class consists of two very 
different groups: members of the party of Stalin and of the 
various administrative departments and, in the second place, 
the non-party experts and technicians who are in control of 
Soviet industry. In this latter group the clergy has numerous 
and influential friends. It receives also a steady flow of recruits 
from the highest Soviet circles, for example, Colonel Sergius 
Voroshilov, the brother of the Marshal, who has been ordained 
priest, and Tatiana Jaroslavski, niece of the President of the 
Union of Militant Atheists, who herself became a nun.? Ciliga 
states correctly that the Soviet regime cannot hope to survive 
unless both these groups of the ruling class work together in 
harmony and eventually coalesce. This will, however, be 
impossible without a greater progress towards democracy and 
a fuller liberty of conscience and worship. 

The double necessity of placating churchmen now in this 
second group and of reconciling the dispossessed peasants to 
the collectivization scheme has brought about many con- 
cessions to religion during the past few years., These include 
the prohibition of blasphemous plays and films, at any rate as 
regards public performance, the elimination from school 
manuals of any matter ridiculing Russian Christianity, the 
tolerance of the Christmas and Easter festivals, and a per- 
mission to State shops to sell many objects pertaining to 
religious worship. The crowning concession was the Soviet 
decree of June 26th, 1940, which restored the compulsory 
observance of Sunday as a holiday throughout the entire terri- 
tory of the Union. Fierce objection was made to this proposal 


1 In his remarkable book ‘‘ Au Pays du Grand Mensonge,” published in Paris 
in 1937 and translated into English, under the title of ‘“‘ The Russian Enigma ” 
(George Routledge and Co., London, 1940). 

2 Irenikon, Mars—Avril, 1938, etc. - 
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by the Militant Atheists who advocated Monday or Wednesday 
as the compulsory day of rest, but without avail. 

These new tendencies were very obvious in the countries 
annexed in 1940 by the Soviet troops. In Polish Galicia, where 
there are a large number of Ukrainians belonging to the 
Catholic Ruthenian Church, the Soviet occupation was not 
accompanied by the murders, arson and general profanation 
that had characterized and disgraced the civil wars, both in 
Russia and Spain. Here there was a striking contrast with the 
brutal behaviour of the Germans who, in their portion of 
occupied Poland, imprisoned 2,700 Catholic priests, of whom 
more than 300 were shot and over 1,000 died in concentration 
camps.” In the Soviet-occupied territories no parish church was 
closed and even the landed possessions of the village. churches 
were generally respected. Street processions were permitted, 
and bishops and priests were, for the most part, left in their 
houses. Nor was any intensive anti-religious propaganda 
undertaken. On the other hand, the usual Soviet legislation 
was introduced. Church funds were confiscated, and most of 
the Church’s property in land. All seminaries, theological 
academies and similar institutions were dissolved: and all but 
fifteen of the monasteries were closed. Children were forbidden 
to have religious instruction in the schools.® 

In the mainly Orthodox Volhynia and White Russia the 
procedure was, if anything, more lenient. Many of the clergy 
were given posts under the new system: for example, Mgr. 
Kulchitzki, a lecturer of the Volhynia Orthodox Seminary, 
was appointed professor at Lwéw University. Many other 
priests were made schoolmasters with the proviso, however, 
that they were not to teach religion but some other selected 
subject. Similar methods were noticeable in the occupied 
Baltic countries though the Bolsheviks were more severe with 
the Lutheran clergy owing to their obviously pro-German 
sympathies. 

The German attack upon the Soviet Union found the Ortho- 
dox Church loyal to the Soviet Government. On June 28th 
the Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow, representing the 
Patriarch, celebrated a special service of intercession for 
Russia and the Russian army. It is reported that twelve 
thousand people filled the Cathedral, including many military 


1 Hieb Nebesni, Harbin, November, 1940. 
2 Church Times, July 25, 1941. 
8 Concerning Galicia vide The Eastern Churches Qly. Jan.—April 1941. 
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men. Similar services were held in the twenty-five parish 
churches of Moscow (there were 351 parishes in Moscow forty 
years ago, and only fifteen in 1940) and throughout the whole 
of Russia. A pastoral letter of the Metropolitan was read in 
which he called upon the faithful to defend the fatherland and 
appealed to the clergy to pray and to succour the victims of the 
war. It appears that the Catholic clergy acted in the same 
way except perhaps in Lithuania, Father Florent, the French 
Rector of the Catholic parish in Leningrad, published a letter in 
the Soviet press, calling upon all Frenchmen to join the de 
Gaulle movement and fight with Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union against Hitler whom he stigmatized as the greatest dan- 
ger to European peace and stability. The Nazis naturally made 
great efforts to secure the sympathy of the Orthodox Church by 
leaflets and broadcast propaganda, but without effective 
results. The people remained unimpressed even in Uniate 
Galicia in spite of the demonstrative opening of churches by the 
Germans and their solemn thanksgiving services for the recovery 
of these districts from Soviet occupation. 

And now for our second question: how far can it be said that 
religious beliefs and practices continue in Russia ? According 
to an issue of the “‘ Soviet War News,” published by the Soviet 
Press Bureau in London on August 22 last, there are 8,338 
licensed places of worship in the Soviet Union, with 58,442 
ministers. The number of registered religious associations is 
given as 30,000. As the Orthodox form about two thirds of the 
believers in Russia, this would make the number of Orthodox 
parishes about 20,000 as against 30,000 under the Empire. 
There is thus a decline of one third. But, when buildings are 
taken into consideration, the decline is far more evident. This 
** News” gives the number of churches as 4,225 (as against 
57,173 in 1914). The decrease in the number of clergy is also 
very marked: 8,765 (against 112,629 in 1914, this figure includ- 
ing all Orthodox priests and clerics). Twenty-eight bishops are 
listed as against 130 under the Czarist regime: only 37 monas- 
teries survive out of the 1,025 known at the beginning of the 
first World War. For the figures under the Empire I have 
used Hecker’s information and those cited by the Paris 
Dominicans in their Feuillet Mensuel (October-December, 1936). 
An article of Professor Nikolski in Bezbojnik (June 21st, 1940) 
openly asserts that the majority of the Russian population must 
still be classed as “‘ believing ’’ in varying degree. If we take 
the population at that date as 180 millions, it will be safe to 
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consider that at least go millions may be termed believers, 
naturally with considerable variations. This would give us 60 
millions of Orthodox, compared with 110 millions under the 
old Empire.! 

These statistics are credible. The conduct of the Red 
soldiery in Galicia, Estonia and Finland proved clearly that 
many of them were still believing Christians. They crowded 
into the Estonian churches in 1939 and quite a number of 
them attended Uniate services in Galicia. 

The “‘ War News ” already referred to, gives the number of 
Protestant Evangelical communities in Russian territory as 
1,000 (against 3,000 in 1933). These figures are interesting. 
During the early years of the Revolution the Soviet Govern- 
ment encouraged these Protestants in order to create difficulties 
for the Orthodox. It was an unnatural policy that commanded 
little popular sympathy. For a time the number of such 
Protestant communities increased, only to decline rapidly as 
soon as this official benevolence was withdrawn. For Catholic 
churches the figure of 1,744 can be discovered in this ‘‘ War 
News,” and there is mention of 2,309 priests. At first hearing 
this would appear surprising, even absurd: after the statement 
of Osservatore Romano of April 11th, 1937, that there were 
only 10 Catholic priests left in the U.S.S.R. in 1937. But the 
explanation is to be sought in the incorporation into the Soviet 
Union of thickly populated Galicia; Lithuania and Letgallia 
with their numerous Catholic population. The number 
of Armenian churches is noted as 9g; this-is surprisingly 
low. Of non-Christian religions, the Jews possess 1,011 syna- 
gogues with 2,539 rabbis—a very large figure indeed for a tiny 
minority but probably including synagogues and rabbis for 
Eastern Poland. The Moslems have 1,312 mosques with 8,052 
mullahs and many other ministers. 

Considering that in the United States, for example, some- 
thing like 70 millions are said to be unbaptized out of a total 
population of 130 million, the estimate of the Militant Atheists 
that more than go millions of the Russian people must be 
considered to be believers is very gratifying. Religion is far 
from dead in Russia in spite of long and bitter years of perse- 
cution and with all the severe restrictions that remain still 


1 Naturally these figures, contributed by an official organ of the London Soviet 
Embassy, must be regarded with some hesitation. The present policy of the Soviet 
authorities is to persuade the Western conscience that religious persecution has 
been greatly exaggerated in Soviet Territories. With this warning, the figures will 
probably be found to have some basis in facts. 
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imposed upon it. Even in the district of Moscow, which is a 
stronghold of the atheist movement, the Orthodox Church has 
as many as 228 parishes, according to the “Soviet War News.” 
In conclusion I should like to quote the following words of 
Dr. Hecker: ‘‘ I cannot help thinking that future generations of 
the Russian people will rediscover Jesus, whose historicity is now 
denied and whose gospel is now rapidly being obscured in the 
memory of the present generation. Will the rediscovered Jesus 
be the crucified Son of Man, the martyred prophet of an 
unpopular cause, or will He be Jesus the poet, the friend of the 
flowers, the birds and the little children, or will He be Jesus 
Christ, the Logos manifested. . . . Who can tell? The mystery 
of the cross, of the innocent sufferer may be never solved. The 
new social order cannot be a painless, static, fool’s paradise. 
So long as the laws of nature continue to function, there will be 
inexplicable suffering to contend with. The appearance of 
human self-consciousness is a gloriously bright light in the 
shadow of the universe. Has it its constant beyond the efferves- 
cent manifestation we call Life? This will probably always 
remain a mystery and hence the object of faith and contem- 
plation.”! These words were written in Moscow almost ten 
years ago by a serious student of the Soviet Revolution. I 
think he was right. The Russian people will rediscover—one is 
tempted to write, are already rediscovering—Jesus Christ. 


SERGE BOLSHAKOFF. 
2“ Religion and Communism,” p. 273. 








A PRAYER FOR THE FULFILLING OF Gop’s WILL 


Grant me Thy grace, most merciful Jesus, that it may be with me, 
and continue with me to the end. Grant me always to will and 
desire that which is most acceptable to Thee and which pleases 
Thee best. Let Thy will be mine, and let my will always follow 
Thine and agree perfectly with it. Let me always will or not will 
the same with Thee : and let me be unable to will or not will any 
otherwise than as Thou willest or willest not. Grant that I may die 
to all things, which are in the world ; and that for Thy sake I may 
love to be underrated, and not to have recognition in this world. 
Grant that I may rest in Thee above all things desired, and that my 
heart may remain in peace with Thee. Thou art the true peace of 
the heart, Thou art its only rest : out of Thee all things are hard and 
uneasy. (From: the “ Imitation of Christ.”’) 








THE RUSSIAN RESISTANCE TO 
ATHEISM 


P | %HE resistance of the Russian nation to the Communist 


attack on religion can only be fully realized if the 

extent of that attack is recalled. In Russia the Christian 
faith has been openly derided for twenty-three years. Churches 
have been desecrated and secularized. Education has been 
made virulently anti-Christian. Priests of the Catholic and of 
the Orthodox Churches have been driven to lead the life of 
wandering mendicants. Nonconformist sectarians have sent 
to their brethren in Europe the appealing cry, “ we are all like 
hunted game.” Films, plays, wireless, lectures, discussions and 
debates, sacrilegious pageants, pseudo-scientific handbooks, 
have been used lavishly to discredit and defame Christian 
doctrines and practice. Hundreds of thousands of ribald 
pamphlets, songs and leaflets have been published, together 
with posters of incredible obscenity and buffoonery. Priests 
and laymen have been privileged to win the palm of the martyrs. 
Thousands were imprisoned, or deported to the living death of 
the penal settlement of the Solovki island in the Arctic. And in 
Russia, as always, the blood of the martyrs has been the seed of 
the Church. In two years, from 1918 to 1920, twenty-six 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Orthodox Church and 6,775 
priests were massacred.! 

Here is an instance of how a Russian lad died for the faith in 
1921. A young engineer was badly wounded, while trying to 
check the profanation of a Midnight Mass. He died a few hours 
afterwards. As he was dying he scrawled this message on a 
slip of paper: “ It is a most honourable privilege to be allowed 
to die for our dear Faith. We Russians seem to have this great 
honour now. May God be thanked.”’ The children have also 
had their share in this privilege. In a suburban village, a few 
miles from Leningrad, four children, three boys and a girl, 
heard one day that on the following night the village church 
would be raided. The children watched all night, crouched on 
the altar steps. As morning broke the raiders arrived, and 

1 These figures may not square with those quoted in the previous article. It is 


difficult to have precise figures. The general argument is of course in no way 
affected. 
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ordered the children away. The boys said that they were 
going to stay there and defend Christ. Shots were fired and 
two of the children, wounded, fell on the altar; the third boy, 
also wounded, was carried home. Before he died he told his 
mother that he had seen Christ standing, smiling and radiant, 
and blessing with outstretched hands the children who had laid 
down their lives in His defence. The boy died, his face shining 
with happiness. Salvete flores martyrum. Had those boys lived 
they would have been fighting to-day for Russia and we might 
well have been proud to fight beside them. 

Here is one more example, from the early stages of this 
Communist war upon God, of the instantaneous reaction of the 
people of Russia to the voice of the Christian liturgy.. Mgr. 
Howlett, preaching last year in Westminster Cathedral, 
described how a mass meeting was organized in Moscow at 
which certain professors of atheism were selected to prove to 
the people that there is no God and no hereafter. A number of 
priests were compelled to sit and listen to these blasphemous 
orators. They were then challenged to disprove the atheist 
arguments. The first priest to speak uttered four words only: 


Surrexit Christus vere, alleluia! Christ is truly risen, 
Alleluia! 


“The effect on the crowd,” said Mgr. Howlett, “ was 
spontaneous. The faith of a Christian people, terrorized and 
silenced by merciless persecution and executions, was awak- 
ened, and burst forth into rapturous applause, which re-echoed 
throughout the streets of Moscow, while the people repeated 
the unanswerable proof of the divinity of Christ and the 
existence of an Almighty Power—Surrexit Christus vere, Alleluia.” 

It was not till 1925 that the “ anti-God ”’ campaign was fully 
organized by the creation of the notorious Union of Militant 
Godless, under the leadership of the alien Yaroslavsky-Gubel- 
mann. It is from the official records of this Union, and from 
kindred atheist publications, that the following evidence is 
taken of the indomitable resistance of the Russian nation to a 
persecution comparable only to that endured by the Christians 
of ancient Rome. 

These are some of the complaints issued by the official 
Atheist and Communist press from 1931 to the present summer, 
that is after six to sixteen years of activity on the “ Anti-God 
Front.”” The Antireligioznik of March 1931 complained that 
priests were “ forcing their way into schools and kindergartens 
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. children have often held celebrations round a Christmas 
tree; in some schools prayer-books, little crosses, and religious 
pamphlets were sold. . . . The solemn services of Easter are 
exploited by the priests.’’ In another issue of the Anttreligioznik 
mention is made of “‘ an entire staff of 96 nuns and pious women 
at work, firmly implanting religious prejudices’; and it is 
stated that “ work in the villages is still very unsatisfactory—up 
to the present very poor results have been obtained.”’ In 1936 
Yaroslavsky-Gubelmann was constrained to acknowledge that, 
after eleven years of strenuous effort, “ the work that has not 
yet been done is the creation of the atheist mentality among the 
tens of millions of workers in town and field, the struggle 
against the influence of ecclesiastical and sectarian organiza- 
tions”? (Komsomolskaia Pravda, March toth, 1936). Two years 
later the Antireligiozmk returns to deploring the keeping of 
Christmas by the Russian children, and is supported by the 
well-known and infamous Bezbojnik. Both these journals state 
that on Christmas Day 1938, children all over Russia observed 
the age-long custom of singing carols in front of every house, 
being everywhere welcomed with smiles and sweets. 

No less a person than Mme Krupskaya herself, the widow of 
Lenin, described in February 1937, in an article in the journal 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction, how the Russian clergy 
have adapted themselves to the new conditions, and continue 
their apostolate. The work of these “‘ wandering priests,’’ now 
being known in Russia as “ Christ’s Infantry,” is:carried on 
with heroic courage. They are found in all the districts where 
religion is stated to have been completely suppressed. Again 
we can turn to the Bezbojnik for a description of these soldiers 
of the faith: ‘“‘ The wandering priest carries the Church in his 
suit-case. He is dressed in ordinary workman’s clothes, but 
carries about his Mass vestments, chalice, and ikon. He visits 
secret meetings of worship, distributes Communion, performs 
wedding ceremonies, blesses baptismal water which the parents 
keep for christening their babies in the priest’s absence, and 
after the meeting visits the sick. He then wanders off to the 
next village’ (Bezbojmk, April 21st, 1939). The priests are 
“absolutely destitute, and live in the most precarious conditions ; 
their vestments are of the most primitive design, their chalices 
are of wood or tin; nothing marks them off from the population, 
they work like the humblest labourers; they are members of the 
syndicates and often do social work of great utility; many of 
them are directors of sporting associations, reading circles, and 
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choral societies, which attract many youths belonging to 
Communist bodies ” (Antireligioznik, No. 5, 1939). 

The suppression of monasteries and convents has given rise 
to an institution of secret communities. “‘ Workers, labourers, 
students and undergraduates of technical schools, who to all 
appearances are indistinguishable from their comrades, are 
found in their private lives to observe monastic rules.” One of 
these secret monasteries, founded by a Bishop and two monks, 
had been unearthed in Moscow (Antireligioznik, No. 5, 1939). 

More details of the Infantry of Christ were made available 
in a pamphlet entitled the “ Unmasking of Clericalism,” 
issued by Ojiz Jaiz, that is the “‘Anti-Religious State Publica- 
tions,” in 1938. The author, F. M. Putinsey, speaks of the 
Russian clergy as fearless. Everywhere they organize choirs for 
religious ceremonies; and they and their musicians are often 
invited to play and sing at Soviet village celebrations. Through 
their music and singing clubs the priests have succeeded in 
obtaining positions in the schools, where they teach the students. 
One priest became a cobbler and imparted lessons from the 
Gospel to his parishioners and others, while mending their 
boots; another organized clubs to study the Soviet Constitu- 
tion. Religious women collaborate with the clergy in forming 
women’s groups. The clergy even succeed in getting their 
candidates elected to Soviet positions “ until the atheists dis- 
cover them and make them pay dearly for their boldness. They 
continue just the same.’’ Members of semi-secret or secret sects 
call themselves simply “‘ servants of God.” It may be deduced, 
from this pamphlet, that in 1938 there were very many militant 
Christians in Russia who were fearless in giving their names and 
surnames to the Ogpo; many have been condemned to forced 
labour, or killed; others spring up to keep the remaining 
churches open. (Cf. “‘ The World Problem,” edited by Father 
J. Ledit, S.J., March, 1939). 

Here are some instances of the results of the work of these 
infantry of Christ, as regretfully admitted by the official atheist 
press, and quoted by Father J. H. Ryder, S.J., at the Cambridge 
Russian Summer School of 1939. Father Ryder prefaces his 
evidence with the comment that these “ snaps of actual life 
taken from reports in the Bolshevist press . . . certainly bear 
the stamp of hundreds of similar events”.1 The Bezbojnik of 

June 1st, 1939, mentions that the collective farm ‘‘ North Pole ” 


1“ Religion in the U.S.S.R. To-Day ” Cambridge Summer School Lectures, 
1939. 
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celebrates every religious festival, none excepted; that in the 
collective Politodyelets most of the babies are baptised, being 
taken as far as 20 kilometres for the baptism, for which purpose 
the collective farm managers usually lend their best horses; 
and that the collectivized village Borduk celebrated its Patron 
Saint, St. Nicholas, the fields being abandoned and only 27 
workers out of 263 going to work. The Bezbojnik for May 25th 
spoke of certain master-builders who contributed large sums to 
the rebuilding of churches of Ivanovo. The Bezbojnik of 
June 2ist, 1939, quotes a report that “ all the sixteen collective 
farms of our village soviet kept the Feast of the Holy Trinity. 
Out of 108 collective farm workers of one collective in the 
Crimea only seven worked over the Feast of Whitsuntide.”’ 
The truth of these snapshots is confirmed by a speech of the 
leader of the Union of Militant Godless, made in April 1939, 
in which it was pointed out that “it would be a mistake to 
estimate the influence of religion only by the number of regis- 
tered religious societies. Religious survivals make themselves 
felt as well where there is neither church nor mosque nor 
synagogue. In such regions there is often to be found an 
itinerant priest or settlement of former inmates of monasteries.’”! 
The conviction that religion is alive among the youth of 
Russia appears in the book, “ Youth and Religion,”’ published 
in the U.S.S.R. in 1935, and also quoted by Father Ryder. 
** Not only,” declares the author, “ the old folk are under the 
influence of religion, but a certain section of the youth too. It 
is utterly untrue to suppose that the entire Soviet youth is 
atheist; that religion has, as it were, died out amongst them.” 
As an illustration of his statement—and another snapshot—the 
writer mentions that, in the church of Krasnodar, on nearly 
every feast-day, “about 25 or 30 girls sing in the church 
choir.”? Four years later, in October 1939, we find the official 
Communist organ Pravda complaining bitterly that Russian 
children leaving school “ frequently entertain religious senti- 
ments.”’ Last year the incident was reported that, at Krasno- 
jarsk (Siberia) a boy aged 14, Simon Cubakovkj, shot his 
father Athanasius, for profaning a picture of Christ. (Tablet, 
February 1oth, 1940.) A few months later, in June, 1940, the 
Union of Militant Godless was stated to be “ realizing with 
something like dismay that the Church’s influence is deeper 


1 Religion in the U.S.S.R. To-Day’’ Cambridge Summer School Lectures 


1939: 
* Ibid. 
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than ever on the masses, particularly on the youth” (Tablet, 
June 15th, 1940). The most striking evidence of all is that 
contained in the new decree issued by the Soviet Commissariat 
of Education in Moscow, and reported last March. The 
public schools, the decree says, “‘ have not succeeded, so far, in 
making the younger generation ‘completely atheistic’ ” 
(Tablet, March 29th, 1941). In April of this year the Komsomol 
Pravda was quoted as saying that, in the Ukraine, “ the majority 
of youth are frequenting churches ”’; and the Bezbojnik had dis- 
covered that many who did not observe ritual were, neverthe- 
less “ faithful believers in God. There are a great many of 
them among college and University students. Purely material- 
istic explanations of metaphysical questions such as the creation 
of the world, the beginning of life on earth, the origin of man, 
they find inadequate and unsatisfactory, and turn to, conclu- 
sions adopted by religious minds” (Tablet, quoting Bezbojntk, 
etc., April 5th, 1941). The diary of a Leningrad school boy 
has been found to contain such pious aspirations as “St. 
Anastasia help me over my geography exam.!” and “ St. 
Anastasia perform a miracle and transfer me to the fifth form.” 
This Leningrad school boy would have felt quite at home had he 
spent Christmas in the region of Tamboff. ‘‘The Peasants’ 

Bolshevist Manual” complains, in its issue for last March, that 
seven-tenths of the children of this region were not present at 

school on Christmas Day, and celebrated the Feast in their 

homes. The ‘‘Manual]”’’ is grieved to have to add further that “‘it 
is not only Christmas which the peasants observe as religious 
feasts, but many others besides’ (‘“‘ The Peasants’ Bolshevist 

Manual,” March, 1941). 

It is clear that Russia has not lost all her children or all her 
young people. Still less has she lost her peasants. J. Trachten- 
berg, writing in 1936, may be allowed the last word in the matter 
of the peasants: “‘ The peasants of the Russian countryside have 
not abandoned their religion. They have not become Godless, 
as is often claimed. On the contrary, the peasant still remains 
victorious.”? 

The Russian people, still holding out in their battle for the 
Christian faith in 1936 are no less stubborn in that glorious 
conflict to-day. Early in 1940 the Antireligioznik was quoted as 
declaring that the Orthodox Church and the Evangelical and 
Baptist denominations “‘ still persist in existing.’”’ The reference 
to the Baptists is of special interest as early in 1924 practically 

1 In his work “‘ Der Russische Bauer,” 1936. 
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all the most prominent Baptist ministers were arrested and 
conveyed to an unknown destination. The Antireligiozntk, No. 
5, deplored the fact that baptism was no longer administered 
in secret; that marriages were openly blessed by priests; and 
that funerals had a decidedly religious character—‘“ a handful 
of earth is blessed and sprinkled at the bottom of the open 
grave . . . from Moscow certain priests send blessed earth all 
over Russia.” 

It was stated last April, by the Komsomol Pravda, that, in the 
Ukraine, the majority of youth and the Red soldiers were 
frequenting the churches. Komsomolskaya Pravda is quoted in 
the same month as declaring that “there is a particularly 
noticeable trend towards religion among former Red army 
men ... they are pious, quiet and reserved.” It will be 
recalled that, on the day of the Nazi invasion of Russia twelve 
thousand worshippers were said to have thronged the cathedral 
in Moscow to pray for victory, the service being led by the 
Patriarch Sergei, and 26 priests; that great crowds stood in the 
courtyard outside the cathedral; and that similar services were 
held at the same time in twenty-five churches—twenty years 
ago the churches of Moscow numbered 1,600—still in the 
capital. In helping in the defence of Russian soil from the 
assault of a pagan, barbarous, and pitiless enemy, we are 
helping a people that has maintained its claim, through twenty 
years of fierce persecution, to call its country Holy Russia. 


G. M. GODDEN. 








O Thou loving and tender Father in heaven, I confess before 
Thee, in deep sorrow, how hard and unsympathising is my heart; 
how often I have sinned against my neighbour by want of com- 
passion and tenderness; how often I have felt no true pity for his 
trials and sorrows, and have neglected to comfort, help and visit 
him. O Father, forgive this heavy sin, and lay it not to my charge. 
Give me grace ever to alleviate the crosses and difficulties of those 
around me, and never to add to them; teach me to be a consoler in 
sorrow, to take thought for the stranger, the widow and the orphan; 
let my charity show itself not in words only but in deed and truth. 
Teach me to judge, as Thou dost, with forbearance, with much 
pity and indulgence; and help me to avoid all unloving judgment of 
others. Amen. 

JOHANN ARNDT, 1555-1621. 
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THE BIBLE FOR ENGLAND 


HERE appears to be good hope of some return to religion 

in this rather pagan country, and of an increased earnest- 

ness in those who profess themselves Christians. Such a 
return and revival cannot but make us rejoice ; and our joy 
cannot be confined to the hope of seeing more conversions to 
the Church, much as we must desire to see others share our 
full faith. The more all have of God’s truth and God’s love the 
better, even if they should still linger outside the true fold; 
and we must remember Pope Pius [X’s protest against any 
rash attempt to set limits to invincible ignorance and to divine 
mercy. : 

What we need to understand, what indeed Catholics do not 
sufficiently realize, is that for the average Englishman religion 
means the Bible, and for him a revival of religion means a 
revival of interest in’ the Bible: a better knowledge of it, a 
greater reverence for it, a life based more fully on it, a more 
intimate union with God based upon’ it. It is true that this 
devotion to the Bible may sometimes take odd forms. Protest- 
ants sometimes need to be reminded that the four gospels form 
part of the Bible, and indeed the most important part: certainly 
a vastly more momentous part than the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah and Israel. Protestant scholars, too, sometimes show them- 
selves more ready to pull down than to build up, and appear to 
think that they are rendering God a service by making biblical 
statements as easy to disbelieve as possible. Many appear to be 
far more afraid of too much belief than of too much unbelief; 
they also lack a sufficient philosophical and theological training 
to be able to realize their own presuppositions. Such an atti- 
tude, brought into the schoolroom, means that teachers are 
afraid to profess belief even in the plainest and weightiest state- 
ments of Holy Writ; and what the children therefore learn in 
practice is that no attention whatever need be paid to it. For 
such teachers and such children to speak of the Scriptures as 
“the word of God ”’ is an unconscious blasphemy. 

This, however, is the gloomier side of the picture; on the 
other hand, many are trying with success to establish or streng-: 
then the more Christian view of the matter. This is seen, for 
example, in a number of books which in spite of all difficulties 
continue to be published and to find an appreciative public. 
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A work of a rather unusual kind is ‘‘ The Throne of David,’”! 
by the Rev. A. G. Hebert, of the Society of the Sacred Mission, 
Kelham. It is described as “a study of the fulfilment of the 
Old Testament in Jesus Christ and His Church.” The author 
insists a good deal upon what he calls the “‘ mystical ”’ inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament; “ mystical”? is a much- 
abused term, which here seems to means a spiritual or super- 
natural understanding of the text, making ample allowance for 
the fulfilment of a divine purpose. This is all to the good; but 
there is a lack of precise thought about the book, and the 
author is far too anxious to show himself abreast of the higher 
criticism, and far too slow to criticize it. It would be well that 
he should realize that the highest critics occasionally talk 
nonsense. What seems most needed is that some Christian 
scholars, who believe in the existence of God and the possibility 
of revelation and miracle—and are prepared to defend this 
belief—should be thoroughly equipped in Old Testament 
learning, and should thrash out for themselves some of the more 
vital Old Testament problems. In this book, for instance, the 
treatment of the Servant of Jahweh (pp. 67-70) is ludicrously 
inadequate; and the supposed “‘ emergence of Monotheism out 
of Monolatry ” (p. 28) has very little to say for it. We should 
think better of the chances of Christianity in this country if 
such an institution as Kelham were to train biblical scholars 
to defend Holy Scripture upon the basis of a sound philosophy 
and apologetic. ‘ 

** The Bible for To-day ’’? edited by John Stirling, and illus- 
trated by Rowland Hilder and others, makes what is in reality 
a more popular appeal, though it is priced at a guinea. We 
confess to feeling some relief that Oxford should have pro- 
duced a not unworthy counterblast to the version in “ Basic 
English,” being produced at Cambridge, to which we shall 
return. It is characteristic of “‘ The Bible for To-day ”’ that it 
should reproduce the fine old music of the Authorized Version, 
and reproduce it in full. In other ways also the attempt has 
been made to secure an artistic setting worthy of the sacred 
text; but along with this goes a serious effort to bring the signi- 
ficance of the text home to the reader, not merely by pointed 
explanations inserted in the text, but by cartoons of a modern 
character not based directly upon the sacred text, but each 


1“ The Throne of David,” London, Faber and Faber, pp. 277. Price 12s. 6d. n. 
1941. 
2“* The Bible for To-Day,” Oxford University Press, pp. xiv, 1,255. Price 21s.n. 
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with its moral forcibly explained. Here again it can hardly 
be said that an adequate effort is made to bring out such 
essential doctrines as the divinity of Christ; but at least they 
are left to speak for themselves, and no attempt is made to 
explain them away. The volume has our approval and good 
wishes in general rather than in detail; as a Catholic book it 
would not all be quite satisfactory, but for many among the 
thousands of its actual readers it can hardly fail to give the 
spiritual help which is intended. 

And what are we to think of “ The New Testament in Basic 
English.”! “ Basic English,” we are told, “ is a simplified form 
of English which, by means of a vocabulary of 850 words, used 
in accordance with a few simple rules, can express the meaning 
of everything that can be said in English.” This statement, 
however, must be qualified by the fact that it has been found 
necessary to make the number of available words up to a 
thousand in order to translate the Bible into “ Basic.” The 
enterprise has found much influential support, and a big sale; 
the Old Testament is in preparation. No notes of any sort or 
kind are printed, but every effort has been made to secure a 
translation as accurate from the scholarly point of view as 
“* Basic ’’ allows. As a matter of fact there are some passages 
certainly open to criticism. Thus, in John i, 14, the translation, 
“‘ such glory as is given to an only son by his father,’ though 
favoured by some pedants, is really nonsense, and is due pre- 
sumably to an ill-judged attempt to interpret the New Testa- 
ment use of the definite article by classical standards. But such 
lapses are rare, and we have no desire to insist upon them. 
What is more to be regretted is the printing of the text in so- 
called verses, each preceded by its number; this practice has 
nothing to be said for it, and is gradually becoming obsolete. 
It has had few stronger opponents than Father Keating, the 
joint-editor of the Westminster version from its foundation to 
his death. It should be added that the larger edition of the 
“* Basic ’? New Testament is set in paragraphs. It is one of the 
minor tragedies of the Douay-Challoner versions that they 
imported the “ verse’ system from the Authorized Version, 
whereas they had been absent from the original Rheims New 
Testament. In the Old Testament, on the other hand, there 
has not been enough readiness anywhere to reproduce the 
metrical verses of the original text; this has been largely due to 


1 ‘* The New Testament in Basic-English,” Cambridge University Press, pp. vii, 
461. Price 3s. n. 
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positive ignorance of the nature of Hebrew metre, an ignorance 
shared to all appearance by the earlier rabbis, for otherwise 
they could not have divided up their official text precisely as 
they did. 

It is clear that there is nothing hostile to religion in this 
** Basic’ version, nor yet anything favourable to the more 
erratic forms of the higher criticism; it can sincerely be wel- 
come, therefore, as yet another proof of the renewed interest 
in Holy Scripture, and therefore in religion as such. There is 
something to learn, too, from this effort after simplicity. It 
would be interesting, for example, to have our catechism turned 
into something like “‘ Basic,’’ with a view to sparing our child- 
ren the tremendous mouthfuls with which they now have to 
struggle. Would it be a dangerous revolution to convert an 
act of contrition into an act of sorrow, or a day of abstinence 
into a fish-day? It must be borne in mind that we are not 
ourselves free from the difficulties which “‘ Basic ”’ is designed to 
meet. 

What we fear in “‘ Basic,” in fact, is not so much a religious 
danger as an underlying blunder in educational psychology. 
We are wont to treat English as one among a number of 
possible examination subjects, to be taken or left according to 
the chances of scoring well in it. It may be questioned whether 
it has even reached the dignity of a primus inter pares. In reality 
English is in a totally different category from any other subject 
that has to be learnt or taught. It is the form which is taken by 
our thoughts, and unless there is such a form ready for use, the 
English-speaking and English-thinking child or man becomes 
cramped in his mental processes. Experience seems to show that 
it is not essential to thought that it should find words in which 
to express itself; we may find sometimes in writing or speaking 
that our words have not accurately expressed our thought. 
This question has interested the present writer chiefly by 
reason of its bearing on the problem of verbal or non-verbal 
inspiration. But in any case it is safe to say that to limit the 
vocabulary is to limit the thought, and that every effort should 
be made rather to enlarge thought to the utmost capacity of 
our peculiarly rich language—the possibilities of which can 
never be exhausted—rather than to crab and confine reason 
within the very narrow space of “ Basic.”” Nor indeed, since we 
have touched on the subject, should the teaching of English be 
confined to mere writing or conversation, but it should extend 
to public reading and recitals and acting and even singing. 
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No people, perhaps, has been so well educated and so capable 
of accurate and cultured thought as the Athenians of classical 
times ; but by far the predominating factor in their education 
was their own language, the most wonderful that the world 
has seen, and this again was developed under the attention 
paid to it. They set us an example that we suffer much by dis- 
regarding. In truth, the two great fallacies that beset our 
education are the neglect of English and the neglect of religion; 
and both are involved in the neglect of Holy Scripture. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the revival of interest in 
the Bible in this country, itself a consequence of the reviving 
interest in religion. It may well be asked whether Catholics 
are sufficiently awake to the importance of the matter; for it is 
chiefly by showing themselves sympathetic to this movement, 
and by guiding it into the proper channels, that they can make 
their influence felt in this matter of religion. The Holy See 
has given a clear lead in the matter, which has found a response 
throughout the Catholic world. The Magna Carta, so to speak, 
of biblical studies is one of the greatest of Pope Leo XIII’s 
encyclicals, the Providentissimus Deus (1893). Other measures 
which followed were the founding of the Biblical Commission 
by Pope Leo in 1902, and of the Biblical Institute by Pius X in 
1909. Nor has the Church been wanting in her response. The 
increasing number of biblical degrees among biblical professors 
in the seminaries is a guarantee of increasing knowledge both 
in teachers and taught. The movement for better translation 
has also been fairly general. The inception of the Westminster 
Version of the Sacred Scriptures was only part of a general 
movement which found expression in the French Crampon 
Bible, the German “ Bonner Bibel,”’ and parallel undertakings 
in other countries. So far as this country is concerned, it is also 
worth mention that after the Catholic Bible Congress at Cam- 
bridge in 1921 it was found possible to hold Summer Schools 
there both on the New and Old Testaments. It is still somewhat 
surprising to find how much readier the faithful are to read 
devout works of purely human origin rather than the inspired 
word of God: “ if we accept the testimony of men, the testimony 
of God is greater ” (1 John v, 9). Still, progress in this matter is 
too evident to admit of serious discouragement or discontent. 

Before proceeding further to speak of translations, it will be 
wise to offer some explanations about the position of the Latin 
Vulgate, a source of constant perplexities and enquiries. The 
Latin version of Holy Scripture (to put the matter shortly and 
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roughly) has for its author St. Jerome, who made it from the 
original Greek and Hebrew; but the official Clementine text 
of the Vulgate, issued under Pope Clement VIII towards the 
end of the sixteenth century and still in use, is far from being 
an exact reproduction of St. Jerome’s text, and is farther than 
it from the original texts. Not that St. Jerome’s own text 
was at all a perfect one. The Council of Trent made the Vul- 
gate text the official one, without further defining what precise 
text was meant; but it is agreed among theologians that what 
is certainly on any hypothesis the Vulgate text—and this 
means by far the greater part of our Latin Bible—is substan- 
tially faithful and safe in faith and morals. Otherwise the 
Council of Trent, a general council of the Church—and surely 
the greatest of the general councils—would have erred and 
misled the Church in a grave matter. The whole of the Church 
does not, of course, follow the Latin rite and use the Latin 
Bible; but by far the greater part of it does, and moreover it 
was to the Latin Vulgate in any case that Trent committed 
itself. 

Within the countries of the Latin rite, therefore, of which 
England of course is one, no version can be fully official except 
the Latin Vulgate. At the same time, parts of Scripture are at 
times read out to the people in Church, and for the purpose of 
this reading the respective hierarchies may, if they choose, 
appoint a particular version, which may in this way acquire a 
quasi-official or secondary official position. There can be little 
doubt that the American hierarchy will raise the revised 
American New Testament (of which more shortly) to this 
position. What the Holy See by a fairly recent decree definitely 
requires is that whenever Scripture is read publicly in church 
in the vernacular, it should be read from a translation of the 
Vulgate. This is obviously fitting. Before this decree was issued 
a few parish priests used to read the epistles and gospels from 
the Westminster Version, and this was lawful at the time, but 
the General Editors never encouraged the practice. On the 
other hand there is no reason why this version should not be 
used, for example, in a religious refectory. 

Such being the state of affairs, it is obvious that Catholics 
require two kinds of translations. On the one hand they need a 
translation, which may well be given a quasi-official standing, 
of the official Latin Vulgate. Such a translation has just been 
published in the United States; it has been prepared with great 
care, and with the collaboration of many biblical scholars, 
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and it is safe to say that it is the best revision of the Rheims 
New Testament. It is also well got-up, and is cheap at a dollar. 
Over here we are looking forward to an entirely new translation 
of the Latin Vulgate by Mgr. Knox. The American translation 
is strongly backed by the American hierarchy and by the 
biblical scholars, and it seems likely that the sales will run into 
seven figures. It is a happy ending to the rather unfortunate 
history of the Rheims New Testament, worked out fully by 
Father Hugh Pope in his “ Brief History of the English Version 
of the New Testament first published at Rheims in 1582, 
continued down to the present day ”’ (London, 1940), of which 
the present writer gratefully acknowledges the gift of a copy. 
And yet the end can hardly be just yet, either for the American 
edition, or for Mgr. Knox’s version, since the Benedictine 
revision of the Latin Vulgate is likely to issue in a New Testa- 
ment (not to speak of the Old) differing a good deal from the 
Clementine, and it is much to be hoped that it will be made 
official upon completion, for it is more faithful to St. Jerome’s 
text and in this way to the originals, and to attempt to correct 
St. Jerome’s own text would be to put off the improvement of 
our official Latin text indefinitely. What St. Jerome’s New 
Testament was really like may be seen in the great Words- 
worth-White edition, still in progress, or more conveniently 
in the (in part anticipatory) small edition published by Dr. 
White for Oxford and the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
1911, of which I preserve a copy as a memorial of the editor, a 
dear friend. In the case of the American New Testament an 
important and welcome innovation has been sanctioned by the 
Holy See; the translators have not been held strictly to the 
Clementine text, but have been allowed to follow better Vul- 
gate variants. It is therefore said in the preface merely that 
‘the Clementine edition of the Vulgate is the main source of 
this revision. The readings of the Clementine, however, have 
been improved in not a few instances by recourse to the 
witnesses, for a more ancient text of the Vulgate.” 

When everything is said and done, however, it is necessary 
that Catholics should have at their disposal a reliable translation 
of the original texts of the Bible, produced with proper ecclesi- 
astical sanction. They need it, not only in their discussions 
with Protestants and agnostics, who accuse them, at times with 
some justice, of relying upon an incorrect text, but also for the 
advance of their own knowledge and as an act of respect to 
Almighty God, who can be known at times to have inspired a 
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text differing from that of the Vulgate, which latter in such 
cases is merely official and safe. The number of more or less 
important differences is not large, though the number of minor 
inaccuracies is considerable; but it is desirable that our students 
and more educated Catholics should not be misled by such 
inaccuracies. 

For the New Testament the United States already possesses 
in a single volume a translation from the original Greek in the 
** Spencer ” Bible, noticed in the “‘ Month ” of January, 1938. 
The New Testament has also been completed in the West- 
minster Version, with a fairly full commentary, and a begin- 
ning has also been made upon the Old Testament. But the 
Westminster Version has been involved in the total destruction 


that befell millions of Messrs. Longman’s books as the result of ° 


enemy action, so that at the time of writing (so far as I know) 
no copies are on sale. Fortunately, however, the unbound 
sheets have not been involved in this calamity, and it is hoped 
that the parts already issued will soon be put on the market 
again, without the heavy expense of reprinting. 

So far as the Old Testament is concerned; attention may be 
called to the recently published edition of the book of Job, 
edited by Professor Kissane of Maynooth.! This admirable 
work follows so closely in its general plan the lines of the 
Westminster Version that it would be worse than foolish to 
attempt to rival it. Accordingly with the gracious consent of 
the author and of the respective publishers, it has been arranged 
to consider it as published “‘ in association with the Westminster 
Version ”’; and it is hoped that it will not be the last of Professor 
Kissane’s works to be published under this arrangement. This 
plan has no financial implications, but means that on the side of 
the Westminster Version it is recognized that the particular 
book in question has been so satisfactorily treated as not to 
require another edition; and it is hoped that such recognition 
may prove of some service to the book itself. The main thing 
is to have a reliable translation into English, with adequate 
commentary, of all the books of the Old Testament; and where 
this has been provided, it will be the policy of the Westminster 
Version to offer a friendly acknowledgment of the fact rather 
than foolish rivalry. 

1“ The Book of Job,” translated from a critically revised Hebrew text with 
commentary, by the Rev. Edward J. Kissane, D.D., L.S.S., Professor of Sacred 


Scripture and Oriental Languages, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Dublin. 
Browne and Nolan. 1939. 
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The times are ripe for biblical progress in the English- 
speaking world, and it would be a great opportunity lost if 
Catholics failed to make a powerful contribution to the move- 
ment. In this matter the United States have set a splendid 
example. The statistics for 1939 showed that the Bible is still 
America’s best seller; the output of Bibles, New Testaments, 
and parts of the Bible published in separate covers was 
7,927,848 volumes, and this number is likely to be considerably 
increased now by the Catholics. The publication of the revised 
New Testament was marked by the celebration of “ Biblical 
Sunday,” May 18th, the fifth after Easter. More than three- 
fourths of the dioceses observed the day, and several Arch- 
bishops and Bishops issued pastoral letters on the Sacred 
Scriptures and the new translation. St. Bonaventure’s College 
in New York held “ the First Bible Week in America ” from 
May 11th to May 18th, and received friendly congratulations 
from (among others) President Roosevelt; in honour of the 
occasion the New York Public Library sponsored a special 
Bible display in connection with “‘ Biblical Sunday ” by dis- 
playing rare copies of the Bible and other objects of biblical 
interest. 

It would be an act of great national importance and of 
enormous religious significance if Catholics came to observe a 
“ Biblical Sunday ”’ in this country; it would be a magnificent 
profession of faith, and would go far to fulfil the prayer of Pope 
Benedict XV, in the encyclical Spiritus Paraclitus, that the 
children of the Church, “‘ imbued and strengthened by the 
sweetness of the Sacred Scriptures, may arrive at the all- 
surpassing knowledge of Jesus Christ.” The faithful might have 
the Catholic doctrine about the Bible explained to them, and 
also particular parts of it, for example in a general treatment 
of St. Paul or St. John or the psalms. They might receive 
encouragement and opportunity to buy or at least read biblical 
commentaries and other such books. It is not very edifying to 
see sometimes much money spent on the works of merely 
human authors, and little or none on the reading provided for 
us by God Himself. The Catholic Truth Society would doubt- 
less answer quickly enough a greater demand for individual 
works of the Bible, with sufficient notes for the ordinary reader. 
It might be possible to institute New Testament discussion 
clubs, based on New Testament group reading, such as have 
been established in the United States. Once a real devotion 

was aroused, all else would follow. 
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Guidance would be needed. Speaking generally, the faithful 
can have it from their priests, and priests will have had it and 
can have it from their professors. It is from these Yatter ulti- 
mately that the general raising of the standard must come, and 
‘the increasing number of licentiates bears witness to the raising 
of the standard among the lecturers themselves. It is to be 
hoped that as time goes on, more and more may proceed from 
the licentiate in Holy Scripture to the doctorate. It will be of 
service to the serious student to join the Catholic Biblical 
Association of America. It was a little alarming at first to 
learn that the annual subscription for such is five dollars, but 
with the Catholic Biblical Quarterly thrown in, the sum becomes 
reasonable. The quarterly is well got up, and is a promising 
fruit of the biblical movement; English scholars will be welcome 
not only as readers, but also as occasional writers. Many other 
activities are carried on or are envisaged by the association. 

But perhaps the most urgent need at the present time among 
our biblical scholars is more serious specialization. No great 
progress can be made so long as each of them tries to be an 
authority all along the line. One has to have a fairly good 
knowledge of the whole subject as the proper background 
for specialization, but some department should be chosen for 
peculiarly thorough study. I have written elsewhere that the 
Tel-el-Amarna and Ras Shamra tablets particularly call for 
expert study from Catholics at the present time. A natural 
corollary would be for the specialists to arrange among them- 
selves to lecture at each other’s colleges on their own special 
subject. The chief obstacle to the formation of experts appears 
to be in the semitic languages, which should be begun as early 
as possible. At Rome and doubtless in some other great centres, 
it should be possible for the zealous and competent student to 
advance far in Hebrew even while engaged in his course of 
philosophy. 

An enormous amount of important work remains to be done, 
even on the New Testament; and it is worth doing, for the sake 
both of those within the fold and those without. Expert should 
be met by expert. Catholic scholars should lead rather than 
follow. But there need be no bitterness or hostility. A long 
membership of the Society for Old Testament Studies with 
biblical scholars of all creeds and convictions—and I mayadd, 
a long period of service on its committee—have convinced me 
that really scholarly work, whether by Catholics or others, will 
always meet with ready recognition from the leading non- 
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Catholic experts. I have never thought the treatment of my 
own work anything but generous, and in the course of my study 
of the psalms I have had ample occasion to notice the high 
esteem felt for such admirable commentaries as that of Pére 
Calés, S.J., published by Beauchesne at Paris, and that of Prof. 
Herkenne in the “ Bonner Bibel.” 

One last plea for Holy Writ. It is faith which justifies: so the 
Apostle declares, and so the Council of Trent explains in its 
magnificent decrees on justification. Men are tempted nowa- 
days to turn for salvation to war, to politics, to economics, to 
anything in fact short of faith. We have to put faith in the fore- 
ground, and fight for that, both for our own sake and for that of 
others. And in this age, more perhaps than in any other, at all 
events in English-speaking countries, the cause of faith is the 
cause of the Bible. We shall discover therein inexhaustible 
treasures both for ourselves and others, even the unfathomable 
riches of Christ. 

CUTHBERT LATTEY. 








You never enjoy the world aright, till the Sea itself floweth in your 
veins, till you are clothed with the heavens, and crowned with the 
stars : and perceive yourself to be the sole heir of the whole world, 
and more than so, because men are in it who are every one sole 
heirs as well as you. Till you can sing and rejoice and delight in 
God, as misers do in gold, and Kings in sceptres, you never enjoy 
the world. 

Till your spirit filleth the whole world, and the stars are your 
jewels : till you are as familiar with the ways of God in all Ages 
as with your walk and table: till you are intimately acquainted 
with that shady nothing out of which the world was made: till you 
love men so as to desire their happiness, with a thirst equal to the 
zeal of your own: till you delight in God for being good to -all: 
you never enjoy the world. Till you more feel it than your personal 
estate, and are more present in the hemisphere, considering the 
glories and the beauties there, than in your own house. Till you 
remember how lately you were made, and how wonderful it was 
when you came into it: and more rejoice in the palace of your 
glory, than if it had been made but to-day morning. (Thomas 
Traherne, 1636-74.) 





THE NOTION OF SOVEREIGNTY 


T is commonly said, and can be found in a dozen textbooks 

of political philosophy, that the notion of sovereignty, and 

especially of national sovereignty, is a product of the age of 
the Reformation, and is intimately bound up with the growthof 
nationalist states. More than forty years ago Dr. Figgis stated 
the current teaching when he said that “ in the strict sense of 
the term there is no sovereign in the Middle Ages,” and ap- 
proved the saying that “ there is no Austinian sovereign in the 
medieval State.”? He attributed the development of modern 
sovereignty to the Italian political experience and to the 
influence of Machiavelli, but he also saw that, for the idea of 
sovereignty to grow, some form of state development and a 
considerably measure of legislative activity were necessary. 
In “‘ The Political Consequences of the Reformation,” Dr. R. 
H. Murray has also maintained that the growth of the idea of 
sovereignty depends on the existence of an independent 
national state. “‘ Nationality may be no more than nascent; but 
there must be some feeling that one’s country is somehow not 
quite the same as other countries. . . . Once the King is in 
possession with his army, not merely of soldiers but also of 
officials, then it is possible to contemplate sovereignty in the 
concrete.” 

Other historians have seen the triumph of the idea with the 
conclusion of the Thirty Years’ War. The Peace of Westphalia 
in 1648, with the consecration of the principle Cujus regio ejus 
religio, marked the definitive establishment of the independent 
nationalist state, and the final dissolution of the unity of medi- 
eval Christendom. Up to that time the idea of nationality had 
been confused with the idea of loyalty to a reigning prince or 
house, and the nation was conceived, in a greater or less 
degree, as the patrimony of the prince. In the Middle Ages 
there was no public law, and, as Professor Maitland showed 
long ago, even the rights of the King were considered as private 
rights. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, however, 
the idea of the state as an entity in public law, as an entity 
distinct from the sovereign, and as being in itself the source of 
power and right, was slowly emerging. This was the age when 

1 ** From Gerson to Grotius,”’ pp. 11, 17. Austin’s sovereign was that “ deter- 


minate human superior not in a habit of obedience to a like superior ” who receives 
** habitual obedience from the bulk of a given society.” Jurisprudence, II, p. 226. 
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the raison d’Etat began to have admitted influence in the shap- 
ing of policies, and national interest was recognized as the 
motive and criterion of international morality. It was, as Dr. 
Burckhardt has put it, “ the beginning of State-mysticism as 
the expression of Nationalism.’” 

This State-mysticism found its first theoretical expression in 
the notion of State-sovereignty associated with the name of the 
French publicist, Jean. Bodin. The Six Livres de la République 
were published in 1576 with a Latin translation, supplied by the 
author, appearing ten years later; and for the first time the 
whole question of state sovereignty received wide and specific 
treatment. Bodin was not interested in the question of the 
origin of this sovereignty ; his purpose was to decide the nature 
of sovereign power, and in-whose hands it resides in the State. 
Sovereignty is a power which he calls Majesté (Majestas), and 
describes as ‘“‘la puissance absolue et perpetuelle d’une 
République.” In the tenth chapter of the First Book he 
examines its characteristics. Its first mark is the unimpeded 
power to make law—“‘la puissance de donner loi a tous en 
général et a chacun en particulier. . . sans le consentement de 
plus grand, ni de pareil, ni de moindre que soi.’’ He goes on 
to give other characteristics, such as the power to make war and 
peace, and the prerogative of mercy ; but the important and 
significant mark of sovereignty is the power to make law. “ Le 
point principal de la majesté souveraine et puissance absolue 
git principalement a donner loi aux sujets en général sans leur 
consentement.”” This power to make law is not restricted to a 
single individual. It must be a perpetual power, unlimited in 
function and scope, and so, ultimately, it resides not in any 
individual, but in the State. As Professor Allen has put it, in 
Bodin’s mind ‘‘a Sovereign may be mortal, but sovereignty 
is indestructible’’ ; and it can be limited by no external 
consideration. It is a ‘* puissance absolue.’’? 

1** Richelieu: His Rise to Power,” p. 53. Pastor’s strictures on the political 
morals of Cardinal Richelieu are well known. “ He was a Frenchman first 
and foremost and a realist in politics. As such he pursued his objectives with cold 
aloofness and utter indifference to religious and ethical principles. His ideal 
was the State to which all must bow, the King included, and for him the State 
was not the twenty million Frenchmen which it embraced, but the man who, 
having gathered all power in his own hand, alone guided its fortunes. This new 
system which he applied with ruthless logic, whilst he decked it out with title of 
raison d’Etat—reason of State—was not limited by any constitutional rights or any 
considerations of religion or ethics. Whatever stood in the way of this mysteri- 
ous and awe-inspiring conception of the State must be crushed; whatever could 
serve it was lawful and even commanded, were it falsehood, treachery, harshness 


and cruelty.” “ History of the Popes,” Vol. XXVIII, pp. 379-80. 
2 ** A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century,” p. 413. 
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In Bodin’s mind there was nothing to hinder this indivisible 
power being exercised, not merely by a single sovereign, but 
equally by a group or even by a majority of the whole people. 
It was left to Rousseau and the French Revolution, however, to 
develop the modern idea of popular sovereignty in the State. 
This made no change in the conception of sovereignty in its 
external relations, and national interest still remained the 
dominant motive in international dealings. But it was through 
Bodin that a subtle and fundamental change had been wrought. 
The medieval idea of sovereignty—for, as we shall see, such an 
idea certainly existed—was not concerned with legislation, but 
with action, moral dependence, and the power of giving judg- 
ment. In medieval theory the community, the universitas, 
which in any particular respect was not subject to a higher 
power, was, in that respect, a supreme or sovereign society, 
and was adequately defined as universitas superiorem non cognos- 
cens. Bodin’s idea of State-sovereignty, built up on the political 
fact of the new nation-states, shifted the centre of the argument 
from the consideration of independence from external authority 
to the consideration of supremacy within the State. “ The 
word ‘sovereignty ’,”’ wrote Gierke, “‘ becomes something in the 
nature of a magic wand, which can conjure up the whole sense 
and content of the State’s general power. The original negative 
conception—the conception of a power which is not externally 
subject to any Superior—is made to assume a positive form by 
being as it were turned ‘ outside in,’ and used to denote the 
relation of the State to everything which is within itself. From 
the quality of being the ‘supreme’ earthly authority [i.e. 
the quality of being simply the /ighest authority], there is 
deduced the whole of that absolute omnipotence [i.e. the 
quality of being the only authority, and therefore unlimited and 
all-powerful] which the modern State demands for itself. [Nor 
is this creed the monopoly of one side.] The champions of 
popular sovereignty vie with the defenders of monarchism in 
exalting its claims.” . 

We have seen the culmination of this process at the present 
time, not only in the very obvious statements of Nazi theory 
that whatever serves Germany is right, but also in the tacit 
acceptance of national interest as a norm of morals even in 
countries which would repudiate the name of totalitarian. In 
both cases the power of the State has invaded the domain of 
private right and private function, and the State has become 


1 “ Natural Law and the Theory of Society,” p. 41. 
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increasingly the one omnicompetent authority and source of 
law. 

This notion of sovereignty in its twofold aspect—considered 
externally and internally—has been subject recently to serious 
criticism not only through the formation of pluralistic notions 
of law and authority developed, for instance, by H. J. Laski in 
this country and by Maurice Hauriou and Georges Rénard in 
France, but also, in the external order, through the growth of 
the ideal of federation, in whatever concrete form it may be 
expressed. It may therefore be useful to examine the secularist 
‘notion of sovereignty originated by Bodin against a background 
of medieval thought and Catholic principle. 

The central fact, which goes to the root of the vice of secular 
sovereignty, is this, that neither in medieval history nor in 
Christian thought has any ruler or State ever been conceded an 
absolute and unimpeded right to make law. The whole 
Catholic conception of law-making associates it with reason, 
and, through human reason, with the eternal Reason of God. 
Law-giving fits into a hierarchical order. Human law is not 
an absolute in itself, but is a determination and clearer speci- 
fication of the eternal law of divine Reason which alone is 
absolute. This law is, of course, general, and requires particular 
application to concrete situations ; and it is the function of the 
human lawgiver to work out those applications. As Victor 
Pradera has so well said: ‘‘ Sovereignty in a limited being 
cannot be absolute. The notion of an absolute king is as absurd 
as that of an absolute nation. If the note of sovereignty in a 
king must have a limit, the note in a nation must be equally 
limited. There is but one being who is absolutely supreme: he 
who can say of himself: ‘I am who am.’ National supremacy, 
then, must be subordinated to a precept superior and anterior 
to it.” : 

This is the idea which lies behind the whole medieval system 
of customary law, of lawmen and doomsmen, and of the 
process, not of making law, but of finding the law. In his 
remarkable study, “‘ Kingship and Law in the Middle Ages,” 
Professor Kern has shown how this medieval theory worked out 
in practice, and how it provided effective safeguards for the 
subject against absolutism and tyranny. The human lawgiver 
has only a relative power, subject to the absolute power of 
God. When Bodin declared that sovereignty was the power to 
make law, dare legem, ‘“‘ a donner loi aux sujets en général 


i“ The New State,” pp. 139-40. 
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sans leur consentement ’’—he was making a fundamental 
break with the past in political philosophy, and was laying 
down a principle whose applications were to shake the world. 

Is it, then, true that there was no sovereignty in the Middle 
Ages? Clearly there was no admission of absolutism or of 
absolute sovereignty, and in this sense the king was below the 
law. But there was an important respect in which the king was 
above the law, Jegibus solutus, and that was in his capacity of 
judgeandintheexecutionof justice. Both St. Thomasand Suarez, 
the two great theologians of the law, insist on this point quite 
firmly: St. Thomas argues that although the prince is not 
absolute, there is one sense in which he is not bound by the 
law, and that is in the order of coercion. Law derives its 
coercive force from the authority of the ruler, and in this 
respect he is subject to the judgment of no one, “ quia nullus 
in ipsum potest judicium condemnationis ferre si contra legem 
agat.”2 Similarly Suarez, answering the question ‘‘ Who is a 
sovereign ruler ?”’ fixes this judicial independence as the sign 
of the sovereign, for whenever there is right of appeal there is 
admission of limitation with regard to a superior.? , 

The sovereign must have independent power to pass judg- 
ment and to execute judgment, but this is far from the absolute 
independence claimed by the modern state. Professor C. H. 
Mcllwain in the last pages of his great book ‘f The Growth of 
Political Theory in the West,”’ gives two chief reasons to explain 
this portentous change in the conception of sovereignty. One 
is the English civil wars in the seventeenth century which 
“‘ roughly threw English political thought permanently out of 
its true orbit and substituted a theory of might for a theory of 
law.” This damnosa hereditas, the identification of sovereignty 
with force, was to be perpetuated in the teaching of Hobbes 
and Austin, and was to be the excuse for many of England’s 
worst social evils. The other reason can be traced to the in- 


1 Ta. Ilae, xevi, art. 5, ad 3. Cf. IV Sent.d. xx, q.4, art. 3,ad 3: “ Papa habet 
plenitudinem potestatis pontificalis quasi rex in regno, episcopi vero assumuntur in 
partem sollicitudinis quasi judices singulis civitatibus praepositi.”” Quoted in 
Gierke, “‘ Political Theories of the Middle Ages,”’ n. 131. See also on this question 
A. P. d’Entreves, “‘ The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought,” pp. 38-39. 

2“ Quaeres quae sit respublica perfecta, quisve sit supremus princeps. . . . 
Itaque hoc pendet ex modo jurisdictionis cujuscumque principis aut reipublicae, 
et signum supremae jurisdictionis est, quando apud talem principem rempubli- 
camve est tribunal, in quo terminantur omnes causae illius principatus, neque 
appellatur ad aliud tribunal superius. Quando vero locus est appellationi, est 
signum imperfecti principatus, cum appellatio actus sit inferioris ad superiorem.”’ 
Tr. De Charitate, Disp. XIII, sect. ii, no. 4. This teaching and its consequences are 
admirably summed up in “ The Catholic Church and International Order,” by 
A. C. F. Beales, p. 148. 
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creased necessity for interpretations of the law together with 
the growth of nationality towards the end of the Middle Ages. 
This led inevitably to the idea that the king not only finds the 
law, but actually makes the law. ‘“‘ The provision of the Eng- 
lish coronation oath as it appears in the earliest surviving 
pontificals, that the people are to live in peace under the king’s 
* judgment ’ (nostro arbitrio) ; the fourteenth century theory that 
‘ the first and highest act of royal power is ¢o judge,’ as Alvarus 
Pelagius put it ; these are giving place to the theory formulated 
in a later age by Bodin, that the head and fount of sovereignty 
consists in the authority to give laws to citizens all and sundry; 
which, after all, is but a return to the older theory of the Roman 
jurists... . .°! It is this break with the Christian past and the 
return to pagan conceptions which the modern theory of 
sovereignty has achieved. The inevitable result has been the 
appeal to force, and the long sad train of modern nationalist 
wars. One of the remedies lies in a return to the medieval 
notion of sovereignty, with the limitation of absolutism, and the 
admission of a higher law.: In the work of revision Catholic 
thought and tradition have a rich fund of teaching to lend to 
the solution of this and similar problems. 


ANDREW Beck, A.A. 


1 Op. cit., p. 392. The whole argument in the closing pages of this book deserves 
careful attention. ; 








O God, who art the unsearchable abyss of peace, the ineffable 
sea of love, the fount of all blessings and of all love, and who dost 
give peace to those who receive it : open to us this day the ocean of 
Thy love and reinvigorate us with the riches of Thy grace. Make us 
children of Thy quiet and peace, and the heirs of Thy serenity. 
Kindle within our hearts the warmth of Thy love, sow there the 
seeds of a true divine fear, strengthen our fragility with Thy immense 
power, and bind us together with Thee and with our Christian 
brethren in a firm and unbreakable bond of Christ-regarding unity. 


(From the Syrian Liturgy.) 
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AN EXCURSION INTO SYRIA 


OWARDS the end of April, 1938, I had a welcome 
opportunity of a visit to Syria. An American Passion- 
ist father wanted an English-speaking companion on 
his tour of northern Palestine and part of Syria. His French 
confrére, with whom he was staying in Jerusalem, asked me 
whether I was keen on such a journey. Nothing would have 
been more acceptable to me at the time, especially as I con- 
sidered myself scarcely justified in joining that bigger expedi- 
tion to Sinai arranged by the French Dominican school of 
Biblical studies. Being in Palestine for another purpose, I did 
not think it right to ask Abbot Anscar Vonier to let me go on 
this longer trip, though I learned later that he would not have 
refused my seemingly exorbitant request. Instead of going 
south towards Egypt and thence retracing the journeyings of 
the Hebrews to Mount Sinai and Mount Hor (where Aaron is 
buried), I had the unexpected chance of a journey northwards. 
As it was on a much smaller scale, I eagerly grasped the oppor- 
tunity, and so, early one Monday morning, we set out by car 
from the Damascus Gate, Jerusalem. 

Our first stop was at Jacob’s Well, near Nablus, which was 
the scene of one of Our Lord’s most delicate acts of charity. 
There we refreshed ourselves with water of which the Lord 
Himself had asked the Samaritan woman to give Him to drink. 
A short visit to the Carmelite father at Nablus enabled us to 
see some of the Samaritan youths he had at his school, to- 
gether with Arab boys. Notwithstanding the troubles then pre- 
vailing between Jew and Arab, the father-in-charge told us 
that he had no difficulty on this score. In fact, it is not the long- 
established Jews in Palestine that have given rise to the Arab 
revolt in 1937-1938, but the newly-imported Jews who were 
not always respectful enough of Eastern traditions, and even 
flaunted offensively Western novelties. 

From Nablus we turned towards Haifa and Mount Carmel, 
where we spent the night paying our respects to Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel and praying in the cave of Elias, the fiery 
prophet of old. The sight of his statue vividly recalled the 
scene of the Fourth Book of Kings, chapter 1, where Elias calls 
down fire from heaven to consume the captains and their 
company of fifty, that had been sent by Ochozias, King of 
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Israel, to seize the person of the Prophet. . . . ‘‘ Man of God, 
the King hath commanded that thou come down.” Elias 
answering, said: ‘If I be a man of God, let fire come down 
from heaven, and consume thee and thy fifty.” 
I could not help remembering the sneers so liberally directed 

against the Church and her ministers by modern potentates 
and totalitarian leaders and I unreservedly made my own Elias’ 
prayer against the enemies of God and His Church. Ut inimicos 
sanctae Ecclesiae humiliare digneris. But our sojourn on Mount 
Carmel—whence one has a superb view of the harbour and 
town of Haifa and of the coast-line as far as Acre and beyond 
—was a short one, our next goal being the lovely city of Nazar- 
eth. The way from Haifa to the city of the Incarnation passes 
through the fertile plain of Esdraelon—now mostly cultivated 
by the Jews who have settled there in recent times. One has 
to admit that it is due to the intensive cultivation fostered by 
the Zionist movement that these lands are much more produc- 
tive than they were under Arab or Turkish administration. 
These settlements are generally subsidised at their start by the 
Zionist movement and are run on collective lines. The workers 
—at least in some of them—receive no salaries, but obtain 
from a common fund everything that is needful. One must 
admire the selfless heroism of many of the pioneers, who had 

the formidable task of working up a settlement until it was self- 

supporting. Once that stage is reached, the colony is expected 

to repay, by instalments, the monies advanced by the Zionist 

fund. It is essentially a racial and nationalist venture, to 

secure land and a habitat for the people of Israel in the home of 
their Fathers. For this the early settlers sacrificed everything. 
The gradual increase of these colonies, however, soon brought 

them into conflict with Arab nationalism, and the presence of 
two rival races in so small a land was bound to create the 
difficulties with which we are all familiar. The immediate 
destination of our journey, however—through the fertile and 
well tilled valley of Esdraelon—was in the mountains of 
Galilee, the beautifully situated city of Nazareth. 

No Christian can enter this place, chosen by the Eternal 
Word of God for His Incarnation, without a tremor of awe. 
For it was at Nazareth that the Virgin received the summons of 
God to become His human Mother, and it was then that the 
greatest Yes of man to God’s Holy Will was uttered. It must 
be left to the Christian instinct of the faithful to realize what 
feelings stir the heart of the favoured traveller when he enters 
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the grotto favoured by tradition as the place where the Angel 
spoke to Mary. There heaven and earth became-one as soon as 
the Virgin’s Fiat had been spoken : “ And the Word was made 
Flesh.” 

Not far from Nazareth is the Mount where that human 
nature of the Word Incarnate experienced—in a very special 
manner—the thrill of union with the Divine; on Thabor’s 
heights the Man Christ Jesus appeared in the full glory of the 
Divinity. There, near to where He deigned to live the lowly 
humdrum life of a carpenter’s apprentice, Jesus for a moment 
enjoyed the full blessedness of His Godhead, even in His mortal 
flesh. . . . But time did not allow us to linger, so on we went 
towards the Lake of Genesareth, past Cana—the place of 
Christ’s first miracle at the wedding feast—through the valley 
of the cornfields, where Christ’s disciples plucked the ears of 
corn one Sabbath day, to the great horror of the Pharisees. 
Further on is the famous mountain of the “‘ Horns of Hattin ” 
where the Latin kingdom of the Franks in Palestine found its 
final doom in the battle with Saladin in July, 1187. Ever since 
this fateful battle, Palestine has been under Mohammedan 
rule, and Christ’s own country turned into an unchristian land. 

Soon, however, the grievous thoughts elicited by the sight of 
Korn-el-Hattin, gave way to the more reassuring memories of 
Christ’s sojourn and miracles by the shores, as well as on the 
waters of the Lake Genesareth. I spent two or three most 
happy days at Tabgha, a most delightful hospice near the 
Lake. In its neighbourhood are the ruins of an ancient church, 
the mosaic floor of which represents the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, thereby suggesting that this was the original place 
of that great miracle. Here, too, is to be found the mountain 
on which the Saviour spoke the famous sermon ofthe Beatitudes. 
Only a mile or so further along the coast is the site of Caphar- 
naum, which was called Christ’s city because of His choice of 
it as the central point of His public mission and because of 
His many miracles there. Of that famous city nothing is left 
but the ruin of a synagogue. According to some archaeologists, 
it was in this synagogue that Our Lord preached the great 
sermon on the Eucharist. Through the infidelity of its people, 
the greatest privilege accorded to this town has been turned 
into a most devastating curse. Only the ruins of the synagogue 
are left where once stood a populous, but ungenerous city. 

Here again, the limited time at our disposal forced us on- 
wards towards the North ; one beautiful morning we motored 
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from the shores of the Lake of Genesareth, up the road that 
passes the newly built church of the Beatitudes—of octagonal 
design, with eight large windows, and proclaiming the only 
true source of human happiness—into the mountains of 
Galilee, whence one could cast wistful glances at the swiftly 
receding scenery of Lake Genesareth. 

Soon we reached the frontier that separates Palestine from 
Syria. At Rosh-Pinna still on the Palestinian, therefore English, 
border, our passports were examined by the British officials ; 
whilst further on, after crossing the Jordan by the Bridge of 
Jacob’s Daughters—Benat Yaacoub—they were submitted to 
French officials, France then having mandatory powers over 
Syria. Driving through desert country, we admired from afar 
off the snow-capped mountain of Hermon. Soon we passed 
along the mountain range itself. Running streamlets became 
more frequent and after a three or four hours run from Galilee, 
we saw before us the enchanting oasis in which Damascus is 
situated—surrounded by a circle of orange groves and olive 
plantations. No wonder that Mahomet did not dare come to 
Damascus ! For though one of the chief centres of Moham- 
medanism, it never saw the prophet himself. ‘* There is but one 
Paradise for man,” he is reputed to have said, “I do not 
choose mine on earth by staying at Damascus.” Of all the 
cities in the Near East, Damascus is undoubtedly the most 
conservative. More than any other has it preserved its Oriental 
character. A city of about 300,000 inhabitants of whom only 
from 30,000 to 40,000 are Christians, almost equally divided 
between Catholics and Schismatics, it is one of the principal 
cities of the Moslem and Arab world, and from it have issued 
the important national movements of Arab independence and 
Pan-Arabism. Towards the end of the Great War of 1914-1918 
Damascus surrendered to the Allied Forces under Feisal, who 
was elected King of Syria, but was later translated to the 
sovereignty of Iraq. Syria itself lost its independence in 1921, 
when it came under the French mandate; more or less forced 
on an unwilling people. 

On entering this conspicuously Oriental city, we followed the 
ancient “‘ Street called Straight”? along which clusters the 
predominantly Christian quarter. As in Jerusalem, the ancient 
city is divided into districts according to the religion of the 
inhabitants—a measure necessary for the greater safety of the 
people. For my companions and myself, the centre of attrac- 
tion was the house of Ananias, who baptised Saul miraculously 
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converted on his way to Damascus. For Damascus is the place 
where Paul for the first time preached Christ. It was from this 
city that the Apostle rose up to do so much for the Christian 
cause. I said Mass at this house of Ananias on the morning I 
spent in Damascus. To reach it, we had to go right through the 
Via Recta along which are situated the Syrian Catholic, the 
Melkite Catholic and the Greek Orthodox Cathedrals. During 
the then recent agitation for Syrian independence, the Christian 
portion of the inhabitants was subjected to no little persecution. 
For in the Mohammedan Arab world, the Christian has 
always been suspected of Western sympathies. It was to Catho- 
lic France that the Christians in the former Turkish Empire 
looked for protection in the oft recurring outbursts of Moslem 
fanaticism. The last great persecution and wholesale massacre 
of Christians dates only as far back as 1860, when no fewer 
than 6,000 were killed. It was then that Napoleon III sent an 
army to Syria to protect the Christian population, and ever 
since then, France has considered herself the defender of the 
rights and lives of the Christians of the Near East. This 
historic fact has to be taken into consideration when the ques- 
tion of Syrian independence is mooted. The minority problem 
in the Near East will always be a thorny one and only too often 
in the past has an attempt been made to solve it by the whole- 
sale massacre or exile of the unfortunate minorities. One result 
of this is that the border region of the Mediterranean, the 
Lebanon, has become one huge place of refuge for ali kinds 
of persecuted Christians, Orthodox and Catholic—of Greek, 
Syrian, Chaldaic and Armenian rite. It is the tragic fulfilment 
of Our Lord’s Fugite ad montes, addressed to those upon whom 
the evils of the persecutors come. 

Whilst at Damascus I had the privilege of being presented to 
Monsignor Stete, the Syrian Catholic bishop of that city, who 
had himself been recently subjected to threats and attacks on 
the part of Arab nationalists. It is characteristic that most of 
the Christian churches and cathedrals are new—because of 
their having been set on fire again and again by agitators. 
Typical of an Oriental city are its souks or bazaars. Those of 
Damascus are especially worth seeing, because of the wonderful 
display there of Oriental wares and manufactures, especially 
jewellery, tapestry, silk, and inlaid work in wood, mother-of- 
pearl and ivory. It is an experience not readily forgotten to 
walk through these bazaars, thronged as they are by very 
mixed crowds of natives and strangers, among whom pass 
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donkeys and mules and the disdainful camel, often heavily 
laden with sacks and boxes. 

Situated centrally among these bazaars is the Ommayad 
Mosque, formerly a Christian Basilica dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist (whose head, the Mohammedans claim, is still kept 
there). This Christian basilica dates back to the early part of 
the fifth century and was built on the site of a pagan temple of 
Jupiter. It was after the Moslem conquest, A.D. 635, that this 
magnificent basilica was turned into a mosque, at first being 
shared alike by Christian and Moslem. In 707, the Ommayad 
Caliph el Welid obliged the Christians to give up the portion 
still remaining to them, in exchange for some other churches 
in the city. He then had the chur¢h transformed into a mosque 
which ranks as one of the finest in the world. Especially note- 
worthy are the mosaics depicting landscapes from which all 
representation of animals and men is excluded—according to 
the prescription of the Moslem religion. Whilst passing 
through the vast halls and aisles of this great mosque—it is 
about 400 feet long and 120 feet wide—I noticed a group of 
veiled Bedouin women squatting round a blind Moslem 
teacher, reciting to them texts from the Koran. At the northern 
end of the Mosque is the tomb of the most famous of Arab 
generals and sultans—Saladin—who finally put an end, in 
A.D. 1187, to the Crusaders’ Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. He 
died in Damascus in 1193. 

When leaving Damascus I promised myself another visit to 
this most fascinating town. The idea never occurred to me that 
I might be recalled home almost at a moment’s notice. It was 
with a light heart then, that I turned West towards the 
Lebanon. The route led across the mountainous region of the 
Antilebanon, through the Bekaa or ancient Celesyria, the 
great and ever fertile plain that is flanked on either side by the 
mountain ranges of Lebanon and Antilebanon. After a few 
hours’ drive we arrived at Zahle, at the foot of Mount Zanin 
(about 7,800feet). This beautiful town has an almost European 
aspect. In fact the Lebanon is the most westernized part of the 
Near East. It is also predominantly Christian and what is 
more, Catholic, i.e. in union with the See of Rome. One 
realizes this as soon as one enters these parts.. Palestine and 
Syria are Mohammedan, the Lebanon is Catholic ; one feels 
this as instinctively as when one enters Ireland for the first time. 
I found Zahle a most delightful town, and I spent a most 
happy evening there. The weather, too, was all that one could 
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desire, and I thought I had never experienced such all-round 
charm as on the evening walk along the rushing water of the 
mountain stream. 

Next morning we said Mass at the Jesuit College; the Jesuits 
seem as predominant in the Lebanon as the Franciscans are in 
Palestine and Syria. That same morning we ventured to Baal- 
beck or Heliopolis where the most gigantic ruins I ever beheld 
proclaim at once man’s highest constructive genius and the 
inherent weakness of all human achievements. There is only 
one word for it—colossal. Colossal in achievement, colossal in 
ruin. It is not only the enormous size, but also the exquisite 
craftsmanship, that here overwhelm the beholder. One wonders 
how they managed to move stones like the so-called trilithon— 
averaging sixty feet in length, fourteen feet in height, and twelve 
feet in width. A place such as this leaves one in a truly chast- 
ened mood. With all our modern appliances and achieve- 
ments we cannot show anything to equal what was accom- 

-plished in the heyday of Greco-Roman civilization or the early 

Christian centuries. From Baalbeck, the most northerly part 
of the Lebanon I was destined to see, we turned towards the 
Mediterranean. But this meant a steady climb up the Lebanon 
range, and just when we were about to enjoy one of the most 
beautiful views over the Bay of Beirut, we were overtaken by an 
unexpected, and in those parts, and at that time, an unusual 
bank’ of mist and rain. We were approaching the terminus of 
our journey and it was in a steady downpour that we arrived 
at Beirut. It was somewhat of a disappointment which, added 
to the impending break-up of our party, tended to throw a 
shadow over our cheerful and interesting expedition. Our 
American confrére, in fact, took leave of the Near East the 
following morning and after bidding good-bye,I parted com- 
pany from my other travelling companion who had several 
things to attend to at Beirut. I went for a day or two to see the 
Seminary where I was supposed to take up the post of Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology. We went along the coastal road 
to the Nahr-el-Kelb or Dog River, along which armies have 
passed from the earliest times of the Egyptians and Assyrians 
to the British and French in the last war, and Where you can 
see commemorative inscriptions from Rameses II, of the 
thirteenth century B.c., to General Allenby in 1918. 

Along the fertile strip of coast land where orange groves and 
vineyards mingle with each other we were speeding till we 

began the long ascent of the Lebanon Hills, passing en route 
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what was at the time the residence of the Grand Mufti of 


Jerusalem, the arch-intriguer and fomenter of the Jewish-Arab 
troubles of 1937-1938. Then on through endless hamlets and 
little mountain villages with their churches, chapels and 
convents. About half-way up the Lebanon we came to Harissa 
where some years ago a statue of Our Lady of the Lebanon was 
erected and which dominates the whole Bay of Beirut. Not far 
from this shrine is the summer residence of the Syrian Patriarch 
of Antioch, Cardinal Tappouni. Here too, is lodged the Syrian 
Seminary. It is gloriously situated ; the view from its terraces 
perfectly charming. Here I was welcomed by three of my 
Benedictine confréres who had been carrying on for several 
years now the teaching of Philosophy and Theology to the 
Syrian candidates for the priesthood. This charming but 
somewhat solitary spot was then a possible future destination 
and though I enjoyed the wonderful charm of its unique situa- 
tion, I felt drawn to the holy hills of Judea, to the city of 
David. Soon indeed I was to descend and rejoin my com- 
panion at Beirut to return to Jerusalem along the coastal road, 
passing through Sidon and Tyre to Acre and Haifa and then 
along the coast to Jaffa, where turning inland we made our 
way to Sarafand, Emmaus, to Abu-Gosh, where I rejoined 
my Benedictine brethren for a night before travelling to 
Jerusalem. Thus ended a ten days’ journey covering about 
1000 kms (620 miles). 

Soon after, I had definite news that I was to return after the 
summer holidays to Charfe, near Beirut, to take up the post of 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology. Thither I went towards the 
close of September, 1938, when the fate of Europe depended 
precariously on the outcome of Munich. The danger of war 
having temporarily subsided, I settled down to my work for the 
Syrian clergy, fully prepared to spend at least two years in the 
Lebanon, anticipating sundry expeditions to the Cedars, to 
Aleppo, Antioch, Damascus, etc., when the sudden summons 
came to take up the reins of government at Buckfast, where 
Abbot Anscar had only just finished his great work of restor- 
ation. 

BRUNO, 0.S.B., 
ABBOT OF BUCKFAST. 
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OME time ago the German Fihrer paid a visit to 
G sicesce’ sister at Weimar, and a photograph has 

been published which shows Adolf Hitler in contem- 
plative mood, gazing at a bust of the philosopher.! Presumably 
one is meant to infer, that the.Nazi leader is drawing inspira- 
tion and encouragement from the prophet of Superman, or 
even that he is realizing how Nietzsche’s ideals have become 
concrete fact in National-Socialism, above all in the person 
of the Fiihrer himself. Elizabeth Foérster-Nietzsche presented 
Hitler with, if I remember right, her brother’s walking-stick, 
though she would probably have interpreted Nietzsche’s mind 
much better, had she used the stick to hit the Fiihrer over the 
head. Nietzsche was opposed to his sister’s marriage with Herr 
Férster because of the latter’s pronounced anti-Semitism: what 
a shudder would have run through his body, had he seen Eliza- 
beth presenting his walking-stick to the arch-anti-Semite, to the 
gross parody of ‘“ Ubermensch.” 

The present writer has already dealt elsewhere with the 
relation of Nietzsche to National-Socialism (Dublin Review, 
April 1941): in this article he wishes to express some thoughts 
concerning the anti-intellectualism, the exaltation of will over 
reason, which is—we are told—common to the philosophy of 
Nietzsche and to the Nazi ideology, and which the National- 
Socialists derived in part from Nietzsche. All students of 
German philosophy know that in the course of the develop- 
ment of German philosophy after the time of Kant there oc- 
curred a strong reaction against rationalism, against intellec- 
tualism, taking the form of an exaltation of will over reason and 
the degradation of the latter from its pre-eminent position to 
that of an instrument, a handmaid of life. This reaction is first 
embodied in a marked form in the philosophy of Arthur 
Schopenhauer (1788-1860), the celebrated Pessimist. (We 
cannot now embark on the subject of the voluntaristic elements 
in the philosophy of Fichte, which would require a special 
treatment.) It reappears in the doctrine of Friedrich Nietzsche, 
and in general in the so-called Lebensphilosophie, both in a 
German thinker like Martin Heidegger and in the Frenchman 
Henri Bergson. There are of course all-important differences 


1 My attention was drawn to this photograph by Dr. Oscar Levy. 
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between these philosophers, but they have in common a 
certain anti-intellectualism. It is claimed by some writers, not 
only that the anti-intellectualism of Nietzsche in particular 
contributed to the Nazi ideology—which seems to me undeni- 
able, at least in regard to indirect influence—but also that the 
philosophy of Nietzsche is adequately represented and con- 
cretely realized in National-Socialism—which seems to me 
rubbish, due to a misunderstanding of Nietzsche’s doctrines. 

Now German Kultur was once predominantly intellectualist: 
the German savants collected an immense amount of inform- 
ation, devoted themselves unsparingly to research, became 
erudite in a remarkable degree. Some of them doubtless over- 
indulged themselves in fanciful theories and imaginative inter- 
pretations of history; but to the genuine German scholar of the 
old type one has no hesitation in giving his due meed of 
respect and admiration. This intellectualist culture may have 
lacked unity of style and have resembled an old curiosity shop: 
it was, in Nietzsche’s phrase, Alexandrine in character: but still 
it had an ideal of painstaking research and thorough erudition. 
It may have tended to regard knowledge and virtue as equiva- 
lent, and to have elevated the scholar above all other men; but 
none the less it had a cultural ideal. 

On all this Alexandrine culture the Nazis have turned their 
backs. It is not merely that many men of fame in the world of 
science or letters happened to be of Jewish origin or to have 
wives of Jewish origin whom they would not divorce, and that 
the Nazi authorities, with a heavy heart and- out of a stern 
sense of duty, sacrificed science on the altar of the race theory. 
Not a bit of it: the Nazi Party has deliberately rejected the 
former German cultural ideal. Whether or not the reported 
saying of General Goring, that whenever he hears the word 
‘‘ culture ” he reaches for his revolver, be authentic, it repre- 
sents the practical attitude of the present masters of Germany. 
By instituting the compulsory Arbettsdienst and by lengthening 
the term of military service, by fostering vacation camps for 
students and professors, by insisting on the exposition of their 
own theories from the professorial chair, they have rendered the 
former German university life practically impossible, so far as 
intense, serious and unbiassed study is concerned. And this is 
due, not simply to a temporary need—real or fictitious—of 
preserving the Fatherland from internal or external foes, but to 
a conviction that the theoretical life, the scientific life, the 
‘“ static’? and Alexandrian culture is effete, effeminate, un- 
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- worthy of the German. The Aryan Race is the master-race and 

the German people are the leaders of that race; but their 
mastery and leadership should be due, not to cultural superior- 
ity or pre-eminence in Wissenschaft, but to superiority in power. 
It is not the Will to Knowledge that the Nazi embodies but the 
Will to Power. Not a few Germans of pre-Great-War Germany 
thought, that Germany was the cultural power and so should be 
also the military and dominant Power—the type of person 
(so bitterly ridiculed by Nietzsche), who represented Ger- 
many’s victory in the Franco-Prussian war as a victory of 
German over French culture. The modern Nazi however does 
not care in the least about culture; but he does care about 
power. Hitler may give addresses on Art and pay lip-service to 
culture, but actually it is power at which he aims, that Ger- 
many may rule the world, that the Herrenvolk, led by the 
Herrenklasse, may come into its own, that he may be the modern 
equivalent of the Roman Emperor. 

The Nazis therefore represent—among other, things of 
course—a revolt against the ideal of the scholar, the theorist, 
the rationalist, the Alexandrine culture. Moreover this 
revolt appears to be quite conscious and intentional. The 
attitude of Adolf Hitler at least is well brought out in that 
remarkable book, “ Hitler Speaks,” where Dr. Rauschning 
quotes sayings, that he heard uttered by the German Fihrer 
in various talks. For example: “ We are now at the end of the 
Age of Reason. The intellect has grown autocratic and has 
become a disease of life ”’; ‘‘ A new age of magic interpretation 
of the world is coming, of interpretation in terms of the will and 
not of the intelligence ”; ‘‘ There is no such thing as truth, 
either in the moral or in the scientific sense ”’ ; ‘‘ Man is here 
to act”’; “ Contemplative natures, like all intellectuals, are 
dead persons who miss the meaning of life”; “We must 
distrust the intelligence and the conscience, and must place our 
trust in our instincts”; “‘ People set us down as enemies of the 
intelligence. We are ”’; “ I am freeing men from the restraints 
of an intelligence that has taken charge”; “I will have no 
intellectual training. Knowledge is ruin to my young men ”’; 
“We are feverishly in pursuit of power, and we are not a bit 
afraid to say so. We are madly keen on it. We are fanatically 
pursuing it. For us the pursuit of power is not an anaemic 
theory: the will to power is for us literally the whole meaning 
of this life ’’; “‘ Man has to be passed and surpassed. Nietzsche 
did, it is true, realize something of this, in his way. He went so 
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far as to recognize the superman as a new biological variety. 
But he was not too sure of it. Man is becoming God—that is 
the simple fact. Man is God in the making.””! 

It will be noticed that Hitler mentions the name of Nietz- 
sche. Whether Hitler ever read Nietzsche, and, if so, to what 
extent, I am unable to say: but in any case Nietzschean ideas 
were in the air, and the Nazi Revolutionary Party could scarcely 
remain unaffected. We raise the question, “‘ How does this 
anti-intellectualist attitude of Hitler and his followers stand to 
the voluntaristic and anti-intellectualist reaction in German 
philosophy? As effect to cause? As an accidental effect? If 
an effect of the Nietzschean philosophy in particular, does it 
represent a faithful actualization of the Nietzschean theories? ” 
To my mind it can scarcely be denied that Nazi ideology has 
been influenced by that anti-rationalist reaction in German 
philosophy which is represented, though naturally in different 
forms, by Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and others. But while 
admitting the influence of the voluntaristic trend in philosophy 
on Nazi ideology, direct or indirect, I cannot admit that 
National-Socialism is the direct and necessary effect of the 
voluntaristic reaction. The reaction against rationalism was a 
healthy one, in so far as that rationalism was excessive; and 
where the reaction led to a false philosophy, there is no neces- 
sary connection between that philosophy and Nazism. 

Let me illustrate this point from the case of Schopenhauer. 
Schopenhauer took the Kantian idealism as his point of 
departure, but he emphasized the motif, not of Reason but of 
Will. The ultimate is not Reason, as Hegel thought, but Will, 
and blind Will at that. Moreover in opposition to the Hegelian 
optimism—all is rational and all is for the best: human life and 
history are the self-manifestation of Absolute Reason—Schopen- 
hauer set Pessimism. The world is not good but evil, human life 
is without meaning and full of misery, happiness is at best only 
negative, realized temporally in the disinterested calm of aes- 
thetic contemplation—when thestirrings of egoistic desire, of the 
will, are quieted—and more fully in the resigned and ascetic 
life of the passionless onlooker, the Buddhist “ Saint,” the man 
who has said “‘ No ”’ to life. Now anyone who is acquainted 

with the contents of Schopenhauer’s “‘ The World as Will and 
Idea,’ must realize the absurdity of making bedfellows of the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer and the “ philosophy ”—if one 
can give it such a title—of National-Socialism. Schopenhauer 
1“ Hitler Speaks ” by Hermann Rauschning. 
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preaches resignation, negation, and his chief virtue is that of 
pity: the Nazi ideology certainly does not teach resignation 
and negation, nor does it leave much room for pity. The meta- 
physic of Schopenhauer is atheistic, but his ethic is per- 
meated with Christian as well as with Buddhistic and Hinduis- 
tic themes. He taught that all men are ultimately and meta- 
physically one (for they are all phenomena or manifestations 
of the one irrational Will), and that when men realize this 
fact, they will pity their fellows and sympathize with them in 
their sufferings, seeing that those sufferings are at bottom their 
own sufferings too. The Schopenhauerian “ Saint ” translates 
this pity into practice by setting an example of resignation, 
asceticism and negation. There is no more kinship between the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer and the Nazi ideology than there 
is between metaphysical Buddhism and the Nazi ideology. 
They are poles apart. 

The case of Schopenhauer shows, therefore, that there is no 
necessary connection between the voluntaristic reaction in 
German philosophy and the growth of the Nazi ideology. But 
what of Nietzsche? Does the voluntaristic reaction take such a 
form in his philosophy that its adequate concrete realization is 
National-Socialism? Is National-Socialism an adequate em- 
bodiment of Nietzschean theory? 

As a student at Leipzig university, Nietzsche was strongly 
attracted to Schopenhauer’s philosophy—chiefly, he tells us, 
because of Schopenhauer’s atheism—but came in time to 
reject the ethic of Schopenhauer, the ethic of pity, of resignation 
and negation, and preached affirmation of life, the “‘ Yes” to 
life in place of negation, and hardness instead of pity. He 
retained however the exaltation of Will over Reason, and the 
subordination of the latter to the former, as handmaid to 
mistress. The Nietzschean Superman does not idealize the 
state of Nirvana, as does the Schopenhauerian “ Saint,” but is 
the highest embodiment of the will to life, the great yea-saying 
to Life as it is. Moreover in place of Schopenhauer’s pessimism 
Nietzsche professed to set optimism—life is not evil but good, 
i.e. this life is good and is good as it is. Man should say “ yes ” 
to life with his heart full of joy. He must not calumniate this 
life by teaching the doctrine of the other life, as the Christians 
do; nor must he calumniate life by declaring it to be utterly 
evil, as the philosophy of Schopenhauer does. Life certainly 
involves suffering—that Nietzsche never denies: he knew it only 
too well from his own personal experience—but man should 
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affirm life as it is, i.e. with all the suffering involved, and should 
affirm it exuberantly, with a profound joy. (Nietzsche certainly 
taught a psychological optimism; but he did not, in my 
opinion, overcome the metaphysical pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer, since an atheistic philosophy necessarily involves meta- 
physical pessimism. ) 

Now in Nietzsche’s eyes life means Will to Power. In place of 
the Darwinian will to existence or self-preservation he substi- 
tuted the will to power. Those in whom life is strong, who 
really affirm life, embody the will to power. They will reject 
the democratic dogma of the equality of all men and will not be 
content to remain members of the herd or to be ruled by the 
values of the herd. Strong in their will to. power, they will 
affirm themselves, their own independence and freedom: they 
will not bow to the values and ethical code of the herd—which 
are merely the expression of the herd’s will to power, a slavish 
morality which pretends to universal validity simply in order 
that the free, noble and independent spirits may be enchained 
and rendered harmless from the point of view of the herd— 
but will create their own values, the master-morality in opposi- 
tion to the slave-morality, the expression of their will to power. 

Socrates invented the theory that virtue is knowledge: he 
dealt in universal concepts. Socrates, and his great follower 
Plato, asserted a universal and transcendental moral code, to 
which all must pay homage. The rationalism and universalism 
and transcendentalism of the Platonic philosophy Nietzsche 
rejected root and branch. He diagnosed all moral codes as 
expressions of the Will to Power, as relative phenomena—rela- 
tive to their authors—and thought that the pertinent question 
is, ‘‘ Whose will to power?—that of inferior men, the weak, the 
botched, the slaves and the herd or that of higher men, the 
noble,. the free, the self-sufficient, the independent, those in 
whom life is strong?” There is not one moral code, as Plato 
thought, but two, the slave-morality and the master-morality. 
Neither is absolute, but each expresses the will to power and is 
relative to its author. As Nietzsche passionately desired that 
man should excel himself in Superman, he naturally desired 
that the higher type of man should not be enchained or 
deceived by the values of the herd, but should express his own 
will to power, should create his own values. Only so could still 
higher types of man evolve and the advent of Superman be 


realized. 
Nietzsche therefore lays the emphasis on man, higher man, 
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ascending man; on affirmation of Life, of Life as the Will to 
Power. The scholar’s ideal of erudition and Wissenschaft was 
abhorrent to him (though he admits its fine points) : it was not 
Wissenschaft that he wanted but the highest possible manifesta- 
tion of life, and that means Will, the Will to Power. He did not 
want to produce great scholars, men of the study, but to 
produce great men. This desire is symbolized by his exaltation 
of sixth century Greek culture—which he viewed as the age of 
great men—over the subsequent period of Greek culture, when 
democratic ideals reigned and universal concepts took the 
place of men and their free creation. It is symbolized again 
by his preference for the tragedy of Aeschylus in comparison 
with that of Euripides, the rationalist and purveyor of aesthetic 
Socratism. 

In view of all this, it may be suggested, would it not seem true 
to say, that the philosophy of Nietzsche is concretely realized 
in National-Socialism? Nietzsche turned his back on the old 
German Kultur: so have the Nazis. Nietzsche emphasized will, 
the dynamic, in place of the conceptual and static: so have the 
Nazis. Nietzsche preached the Will to Power: the Will to 
Power is the driving-force in the Hitlerian mentality. Nietzsche 
taught the existence of a higher class of men: Hitler enunciates 
the doctrine of an élite, a ‘“‘ Herrenklasse,’”’ a master-class. 
Nietzsche maintained the relative character of ethical codes and 
moral values: the Nazis subordinate ethical judgments to the 
interests of the élite, the Party, the nation. However Nietzsche 
himself might have been disgusted by the Nazi Party and its 
doings, must we not say then, that his philosophy is, objectively 
speaking, one of the progenitors of the Nazi ideology; that his 
dynamism is reflected in the Nazi dynamism; that the voluntar- 
istic reaction which he inherited from Schopenhauer, is 
reflected in the anti-intellectualism of Hitler and his followers; 
that Nietzsche’s rejection of the ideal of the scholar and his 
exaltation of hardness are concretely expressed in the anti- 
cultural tendencies of Nazism and in the ruthless harshness and 
brutality evinced by so many members of the Party? 

That Hitler has been influenced, whether directly or in- 
directly, by the doctrines of Nietzsche, Sorel, and others, we 
have already admitted; and so to a certain extent these men 
may justly be said to have paved the way for National-Social- 
ism, and to have contributed to its ideology. But from the 
fact that the philosophy of Nietzsche contributed to influence 
Nazi ideology, it does not necessarily follow that Hitler 
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understood Nietzsche or interpreted him correctly, any more 
than the fact that he was influenced by Wagner necessarily 
means that the Hitlerian interpretation of Wagner is the 
correct one. Hitler professes to find in Wagner “ the whole 
revolutionary doctrine of civilization, down to the details that 
may seem trifling and immaterial.”” According to Dr. Rausch- 
ning, “‘ Hitler recognized no predecessors—with one exception: 
Richard Wagner.” -(‘“‘ Hitler Speaks,” p. 226). In “ Parsifal,”’ 
Hitler sees beneath ‘“‘ the absurd externals of the story,’ and 
realizes, that “it is not the Christian Schopenhauerist religion 
of compassion that is acclaimed,” but the doctrine of the élite 
of knights “‘ who guard the secret of life, pure blood.” And as 
far as Nietzsche is concerned, I have no hesitation in affirming, 
that the Nazi version of Nietzscheanism is a gross caricature. 
While rejecting the Nietzschean philosophy—in general, that 
is to say, for Nietzsche has said much that is valuable, clear- 
sighted and true—I cannot allow that the Nazi ideology and 
ideal is a just and faithful representation of the actual doctrine 
of Nietzsche. 

Nietzsche certainly taught the existence of a master-morality 
and a slave-morality, of different classes of men, but he did so 
to facilitate the rise of great men, the “ genius ”’ of his earlier 
period, the “‘ Superman ” of his later period, who aré individ- 
ualist to the core, and who moreover, though not scholars in the 
Alexandrian sense preying upon the past, are to be cultured 
men in the deepest sense of the word, living embodiments of 
the unity of artistic style, highly developed, not only in physique, 
but also in intellectual stature. Nietzsche depreciated the ideal 
of the scholar and depreciated the Socratic reason, but he 
never taught that the Superman is a barbarian, a blond beast, 
a physical giant but an intellectual dwarf. The new barbarians 
represent, in Nietzsche’s view, the Nihilistic and destructive 
phase, that is preparatory to the liberation of the higher spirits 
from convention, and herd-values; they are by no means the 
goal of the process. Hitler’s new master-class is a most grotesque 
travesty of the Nietzschean Superman. 

This is made abundantly clear in the works of Nietzsche, if 
anyone will take the trouble to read them with a discerning 
eye. In the space.at our disposal we cannot deal with the matter 
at length, but we may mention a passage in Nietzsche’s essay 
on “ Early Greek Philosophy,”’ where he shows, that in reject- 
ing the Alexandrine culture, the old German Kultur, he was 
not rejecting the learning, or even knowledge of the past, as such, 
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but only when it took the form of pedantry, when Wssenschaft 
became an end in itself, unproductive for the future. Nietzsche 
commends the Greeks, because “ they were admirable in the 
art of learning productively, and so, like them, we ought to 
learn from our neighbours, with a view to Life not to pedantic 
knowledge, using everything learnt as a foothold whence to 
leap high and still higher than our neighbour.”? (Nietzsche is 
not of course referring to a commercial education, he was not a 
fool.) If anyone wishes to acquaint himself with Nietzsche’s 
views on learning, he cannot do better than read his essay on 
‘“‘ The Use and Abuse of History.” In the Preface to his essay 
he declares, that ‘“‘ we do not need history, quite differently 
from the jaded idlers in the garden of knowledge, however 
grandly they may look down on our rude and unpicturesque 
requirements. In other words, we need it for life and action, 
not as a convenient way to avoid life and action, or to excuse a 
selfish life and a cowardly or base action. We would serve 
history only so far as it serves life; but to value its study beyond 
a certain point mutilates and degrades life.”* In other words 
Nietzsche does not reject Alexandrine culture as culture but as 
Alexandrine, i.e. as pedantic, exclusively theoretical, unrelated to 
life and action and to the future of man. Nietzsche was 
passionately devoted to the cause of culture. He may—and in 
my opinion did—help to undermine the foundation of Euro- 
pean culture by attacking the Christian religion, or at least by 
asserting the incompatibility of Christian morality and life 
with the highest development of human genius, but no informed 
and unprejudiced student of Nietzsche can be justified in 
declaring, that Nietzsche is an enemy of culture as such, even 
of intellectual culture, in the sense in which the Nazis have 
shown themselves to be. 

One would really think, that the difference between the 
thought of Nietzsche and the Nazi ideology should strike the 
eye of all careful readers of Nietzsche’s works. Hitler indeed 
transposes the Nietzschean class-doctrine on to a racial basis; 
but Nietzsche spoke of the race theory as a mendacious 
swindle, with which he would have nothing to do. As to the 
Germans, Nietzsche’s views on his own people should be too 
well-known by now to need repetition. He may indeed have 
been unjust to them; but he certainly did not flatter them, 
Aryans though they may be. Nietzsche and Hitler both reject 


1 Preface of 1879. 
2 In Preface. 
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democracy. But Nietzsche rejects democracy, because he 
regards it as inimical to the elevation of man; and he did not 
desire the liberation of the higher type of man from the tyranny 


- of democratic values in order that he should then be subjected 


to the tyranny of Party ideology or to the State, the “‘ cold 
monster’ and the “new idol.’ Hitler on the other hand 
declares, that “‘ to the Christian doctrine of the infinite signi- 
ficance of the individual human soul and of personal responsi- 
bility, I oppose with icy clarity the saving doctrine of the 
nothingness and insignificance of the individual human being, 
and of his continued existence in the visible immortality of the 
nation.” Now Nietzsche certainly rejected the Christian 
doctrine of the eternal value of the individual soul and preached 
the necessity of a slave-basis for culture (which does not neces- 
sarily imply a return to the historic forms of Greek or Roman 
slavery, be it noted please), but it was the great individual, the 
Superman or Supermen, at which he aimed, not the “ visible 
immortality of the nation.” Nietzsche loved man with this 
inspiration and longed for man to realize his highest capacities 
(highest of course in Nietzsche’s eyes) ; but he was not con- 
cerned with the domination of Germany over the whole world. 
On the contrary he declared roundly that, wherever Germany 
extends her sway, she ruins culture. And this is not an incon- 
sistency on Nietzsche’s part; for though he rejected the Alex- 
andrian culture, he rejected it, because it was, in his eyes, no 
living culture at all but only a memory, a curiosity shop, filled 
with relics and snippets of past cultures. Nietzsche was not 
hostile to culture, living and growing culture: as a matter of 
fact he is above all things a philosopher of culture, and his 
social, political and ethical doctrines must be understood in 
reference to his ideal of culture. For example, Nietzsche con- 
demned Statolatry, because the State makes culture subservient 
to its own interests and doés not foster the growth of a true and 
free culture and the evolution of the highest product of culture, 
Superman. 

Again, when Nietzsche preaches hardness, he is not inculcat- 
ing the sadistic brutality and wanton cruelty of the S.S. and 
the concentration camps. He does not mean that kindness 
and consideration are to be entirely eliminated: what he does 
say is, that when the noble man does good, he does it, not out 
of pity (weakness, in Nietzsche’s opinion), but out of super- 
abundance of power, from die schenkende Tugend, the radiant and 


1‘ Hitler Speaks ” p. 222. 
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bestowing virtue: he gives of his richness, because he can do no 
other. 

It should therefore be clear, that although the voluntaristic 
reaction, the dynamic exaltation of will, helped—objectively 
speaking—to the rise of National-Socialism, the Nazi ideology 
is but a travesty of the Nietzschean doctrines as understood by 
Nietzsche. That anti-rationalism in no way necessarily leads 
to Nazism is shown by the fact of Henri Bergson’s philosophy. 
He too makes reason, the discursive intellect, an instrument, a 
handmaid of life: he too teaches a doctrine of Superman(though 
he does not use the word) : but Bergson’s Superman is the Chris- 
tian Saint or Mystic, who draws by love and the power of 
heroic example, not by compulsion and brutal force. The 
doctrine of Bergson, as set forth in his earlier works, may have 
. influenced the violent and revolutionary theories of the School 

of Sorel, but no one of sense will declare, that the philosophy of 
Bergson is adequately represented in the social theories of 
Sorel. Nor will anyone who understands the philosophy of 
Nietzsche admit that Nazi ideology is anything more than a 
travesty of the Nietzschean philosophy. The doctrine of 
Nietzsche cannot therefore be refuted by pointing to National- 
Socialism and appealing to the influence of anti-rationalism in 
modern Germany, but must be dealt with on its own merits 
or demerits. It is really high time, that the practice of turning 
Nietzsche into a Nazi was stopped. Influence we admit, but 
identity of Nietzschean and Nazi ideology we unhesitatingly 
reject. We may not like Nietzsche’s theories or agree with 
them, but at all events let us not misrepresent them. If British 
philosophers wish to do so, they simply betray the fact, that 
they have not tried to understand them.? 

F. C. COPLESTON. 


1 Quotations from Nietzsche are taken from the English translation of Nietzsche’s 
works edited by Dr. Oscar Levy and published by Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


THE JEsuITs IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


F you look at a map of South America, you will see at the top an 

area coloured dark brown and marked the “‘ Guiana Plateau.” 
This district lies between the Amazon and Orinoco rivers, and at one 
time was known by the general term “ Guiana.”’ But now the name 
is restricted to those three countries known as French, Dutch and 
British Guiana. British Guiana is the only British possession in 
South America. First colonized by the Portuguese, then by the 
Dutch, it finally became British in 1814 at the cost of £3,000,000. 

British Guiana has an area of 90,000 square miles, which makes it 
equal in size to England, Scotland and Wales. The land is divided 
into three distinct belts. The coast land consists of a mud flat: it was 
originally the bed of the ocean and is consequently as flat as the 
proverbial pancake. This belt of flat land extends inland from ten to 
forty miles, there to give way to savannah land, dotted about with 
hills. Behind this, there is the mountain region formed by the 
Guiana plateau. 

The name Guianais thought tohave been derived from the word 
‘‘ waini,” meaning water. The country is washed by many large 
rivers, one of which, the Essequibo, is 600 miles long and forty miles 
broad at its mouth. Along these rivers are splendid falls where the 
plateau meets the low-lying hills: the Kaieteur Falls are considered 
among the finest in the world. Other falls are continually being 
discovered as the hinterland is opened up by means of the aeroplane. 
These big rivers bring down silt to the se. and in course of time a 
mud bank has formed in front of the coast. This has changed the 
beautiful water of the Caribbean from a deep blue to a dirty brown, 
and it prevents large ships from entering the harbour. When 
Edward, Prince of Wales, visited the West Indian islands in 1921, he 
had to leave his ship The Renown and board a smaller vessel The 
Repulse. 

This mud that composes the coastland of British Guiana is excel- 
lent soil for sugar-growing. ‘‘ Demerara sugar ”’ is known the world 
over. The flat land is also valuable for growing rice. And the 
tropical climate, with its strong sun and abundant rainfall, will 
produce the full variety of tropical plants—cotton, tobacco, coco- 
nuts, coffee, etc. But there is no market for most of this produce and 
so the colonists confine their attention to sugar and rice. 

The earlier inhabitants of the country were the Aboriginal 
Indians. They existed in. small tribes—the Caribs, Arawaks, 
Warraus, Patamonas, etc. : they ranged the forests far and wide, and 
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lived along the rivers in little villages, moving on as their supply of 
cassava bread was used up. With the coming of the European, these 
Indians were pushed into the interior and they have since been 
given settlements along the coast, in which to live. The vast hinter- 
land is always theirs in which to roam. The English planters im- 
ported slaves to work their sugar plantations. These came from 
Africa. When the slaves were emancipated in 1834, the planters 
had to look round for other labour. The freed black slaves had no 
great love for the hard work of the sugar estates. They required 
little food, clothing and shelter in such a hot climate: they drifted 
to the towns and found lighter jobs. East Indians were introduced 
from the province of Calcutta and set to work on the cotton fields. 
The work proved too heavy for their slight physique and, when rice 
was introduced into the colony, they turned to it as to their natural 
mode of living. Portuguese also were brought from Madeira, but 
they found work on the sugar fields very uncongenial and went to 
the towns where they started private businesses of their own. Owing 
to their industry, they prospered and to-day they own most of the 
money of the colony and they control the bigger business interests. 
It would be difficult, however, to call them wealthy according to 
European standards. Chinese too came to the colony, collected for 
the most part from the streets and gaols of China. In the beginning 
they were a very disturbing section of the community until they 
learnt that it was better for them to fall in line with more peaceful 
citizens. 

British Guiana is covered with forest—to the ‘extent of 87 per 
cent of its area—and by far the greater portion of the country is 
undeveloped. The population clings to the flat mud bank along the 
coast and the banks of the big rivers. The Dutch built their capital 
on the Demerara river, because it was deeper than the Essequibo 
and allowed larger ships to enter. Georgetown is a spacious city 
with wide tree-lined streets and broad avenues. The houses are all 
built of wood. This is necessary because the mud will not take a 
heavier weight. These wooden houses are perched on the top of 
pillars about ten feet high. This is done to prevent them cracking 
when earthquakes occur, to allow the breeze to get under the house, 
and to keep the insects etc. out. The houses are painted white to 
reflect the glare of the sun, andthe sides are pierced with shutters 
which remain open day and night, thus letting the fresh air circulate 
throughout the house and keep it cool. 

There are only two seasons in Guiana, the wet season and the dry. 
The former is divided into two portions: a longer spell from April to 
August, and a shorter one in December and January. The annual 
rainfall in Georgetown is about 100 inches, and this part of the colony 
is kept free from swamps by a system of canals and sluices laid down 
by the Dutch when they were in possession of the country. Average 
temperature is eighty degrees and the heat would prove excessive, 
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were it not for the cool North-East trade winds that blow constantly 
all the year round. The siesta is much in vogue and, soon after mid- 
day, Georgetown seems a city of the dead. Umbrellas are used to 
keep off the sun. The boys wear short pants, open shirt, shoes and 
topee: the black boys often wear neither shoes nor hat. 

Though the colony has been in British hands for over one hundred 
years, there are no great signs of prosperity. The population is only 
350,000, the country is undeveloped, and there is little money. And 
yet it contains much potential wealth. It has gold, it has diamonds, 
it has bauxite and balatta, valuable wool and every tropical product. 
Possibly after the war, more attention will be given to these resources 
of Guiana. 

The welter of races in the colony has as its counterpart a medley of 
religions. The East Indian brought his Mohammedanism and his 
Hinduism ; the negro, his Obeah and superstitions; the Portuguese, 
his Catholicism. When the Dutch owned Guiana, the Catholic 
religion was suppressed there as fiercely as in the other Dutch 
possessions, and with the coming of the English in 1815 things were 
not much better. The Catholics of Georgetown appealed to the 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Bathhurst, for a church and priest and 
were told: “ If the Catholics of Georgetown want a church and 
priest, they must build the one and support the other.’”’ Eventually a 
priest did materialise in the person of Father Hynes, O.P., who 
visited the colony, living with different Catholic families, and saying 
Mass in private houses. Charles Waterton built a chapel for himself 
on his uncle’s estate. Father Hynes returned to Ireland, gathered 
some priests, and sent them out with Father Clancy in charge. 
Father Clancy was consecrated bishop, and Father Hynes retired. 
But either the heat was too much for the priests or the morals of a 
tropical country were too bad, and two of the priests apostatized and 
were “married ”’ in the Protestant church. Dr. Clancy was de- 
posed and Father Hynes appointed in his place. But Dr. Clancy 
refused to leave his see, and it was only by the device of knocking at 
his front door and gaining entrance by the back, that the unworthy 
prelate was eventually secured and ejected from the see. Bishop 
Hynes set about restoring order with the handful of priests that were 
available. He brought over Ursuline nuns from Ireland and these 
have ever since done wonderful work in education. They have 

several schools and an orphanage. After some years, however, 
Bishop Hynes found the work too heavy for him. It was impossible 
to obtain recruits for the mission, and his few priests were scattered 
through such a vast region. The Pope sent Monsignor Talbot to 
investigate, and as a result the mission was handed over in 1856 
to the Jesuits, and entrusted by the Father General to the English 
Province. 

Father Etheridge was chosen to be its first superior, and he arrived 
in 1858 with his earliest companions. There were eight of them, 
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including five Italians. ,The Roman Province had been expelled 
from Rome. This proved an indirect advantage for the new mission 
which received ten Italian Jesuit Fathers who did excellent work in 
the colony. The number of priests has steadily increased, and to-day 
there are thirty-two of them labouring in this mission field. They 
received substantial increases, in 1890, when the English Province 
handed over the Jamaica mission to American, Jesuits, and again in 
1900, when British Honduras was similarly transferred. During this 
now lengthy period, about one hundred Jesuits have worked on the 
mission. There have been three bishops and, should Bishop Weld be 
still in his see in 1958, there will have been but four bishops in all 
these hundred years. 

The Italian Fathers found the climate very much to their liking, 
and nearly all of them lived to a ripe old age after long years of 
fruitful labour. But the experience of the English priests was rather 
more varied. Some of them returned practically by the same boat 
in which they had come. They found the heat and the strange food 
too much for them, to say nothing of the mosquitoes and the fever. 
Others discovered that the climate suited them and even improved 
their condition of health. Some indeed were agreeably surprised at 
the climate: it was far better than they had been led to believe: they 
had been told they would have to return to England every three 
years, and here they were actually thriving. The chief causes of ill- 
health were typhoid and malaria. But these dangers have been 
considerably reduced in recent years owing to sanitary improve- 
ments. The Dutch had dug ponds everywhere, and the stagnant 
water very soon developed into a breeding ground for mosquitoes 
which spread disease everywhere. Most of these ponds have now 
been filled in. The second cause of illness was more objectionable. 
The sewerage was contained in cesspools under the houses and was 
collected by carts that went the rounds. These have all been replaced 
by a modern sewerage system, installed about ten years ago, by a 
Scottish firm. These improvements, together with greater precau- 
tions in purifying water and keeping the city clean, have resulted in 
an altogether improved standard of health. In fact, the latest recruit 
for the mission went to a specialist in tropical diseases for a medical 
examination. He was informed that there was no need for a medical 
examination prior to going to British Guiana. It was simply a 
question of whether one wanted to go there. Certain it is that the 
missionary fathers there keep very good health. The majority of 
them have not returned to this country since they first travelled 
there, many years ago: for a rest they go normally to Barbados. 
And the policy has now been adopted of sending out young priests 
immediately after they have finished their training. 

When Father Etheridge arrived in 1858, he found that religious 
conditions in the colony were extremely precarious. Though there 
were 30,000 Portuguese Catholics, the number of Easter Commu- 
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nions was only 100. The Georgetown church was falling to pieces 
and the out-stations were in a terrible state. Father Etheridge set to 
work on the church. He repaired it, introduced an organ and choir, 
and started sermons in English, French and Portuguese. In a 
short time the number of Easter Communions rose to 2,000. He 
then constructed a special church for the Portuguese where sermons 
and services were given in their own language. Soon afterwards, he 
built the cathedral in the Brickdam, the principal street in George- 
town. 

Catholic life in the colony has always centred round the cathedral 
so that a short account of it is very much to the point. A pro- 
cathedral had been put together as early as 1826 but by 1870, with 
the increased church attendance of Catholics, it had become too 
small and dreadfully stuffy. A- Jesuit lay-brother architect then 
designed a magnificent building in wood, the tower of which was 
the highest point in Georgetown and was the first sight to greet the 
visitor to those muddy shores. The building was acclaimed univer- 
sally as one of the finest wooden buildings in the world and became 
the pride and admiration of the whole population. It probably did a 
great deal to attract people to the church and to strengthen tke faith 
of those already Catholic. After standing for nearly fifty years, it 
was accidentally burnt to the ground on March 13th, 1913. The 
wooden structure was completely destroyed: the only object rescued 
from the flames was a metal statue of our Lady which fell from the 
top of the tower and was found intact after the fire. It now adorns 
the front of the new cathedral. Besides destroying the cathedral, the 
fire spread to the presbytery and the school: and the hall was dis- 
mantled in order to prevent the fire spreading any further. It was 
the greatest loss by fire suffered by the English Province since the 
fire at St. Omers in 1725. 

Bishop Galton was bishop at the time, and while the fire was still 
smouldering, he called a meeting of the leading Catholics of the 
colony to arrange for the construction of a new cathedral. “‘ Never 
again in wood,”’ was the universal decision. The new material 
chosen was ferro-concrete and, in order to bear the weight of the 
proposed building, an enormous steel raft was laid down on the mud 
foundation. Above this were built walls of brick running along and 
across, and above these walls was placed another steel raft. It is 
on this foundation that the present Cathedral rests, the weight of the 
building being supported evenly by the whole raft. Up to 1923 the 
total cost had been £60,000, and the tower has not yet been erected: 
lack of funds may delay its erection for some considerable time. 

In addition to this cathedral and the church for the Portuguese, 
churches and schools were started up and down the coast wherever 
the centres of population were reasonably thick. Many of these have 
now resident priests. 

The first problem which faces these parish priests is the different 
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racial types of their parishioners. The backbone of the parish will be 
the Portuguese and now that these all speak English, language 
presents no special problem. One of their customs is to have a 
novena of Masses with sermon at five o’clock in the morning, before 
Christmas. The Portuguese are good Catholics, and the priest has 
faith on which to work. The negro is quite different. He is simple 
and uneducated; he loves display and tends to behave like a child. 
The priest has to come down to his level. But this is not difficult, for 
these negroes are easy to manage and show real gratitude for care 
lavished upon them. 

The East Indians present a different problem altogether. Form- 
ing half the population, with strong national and religious ties with 
their native land, they are really a lijtle bit of India in Guiana. They 
live in separate villages, they speak their own language, they have 
their own religion, priests and temples: this national spirit is in- 
creasing, and they are trying to obtain schools of their own. They 
practise child-marriage, will bropk no interference with their 
manner of living, and are very skilful at handling a cutlass. It needs 
a brave man to work mong them. 

Then there are the Chinese ; and the aboriginal Indians who 
may have trickled into the towns. Add to these the glorious mixture 
that may have resulted from an intermingling of these national 
currents, and the difficulties of the parish priest are obvious. 
Another problem arises from the nature of his parish. It is a large 
parish, scattered up and down. He may not possess a car, and in any 
case it would be useless since the roads are so bad. Yet he must 
somehow reach his flock to administer the last sacraments and 
generally to visit them. One priest walked a distance of forty-seven 
miles, after administering the sacraments to a dying Catholic, in 
order to say Mass on the Sunday. This gives some notion of work on 
a typical parish not far away from Georgetown. 

If we go further up the coast from Georgetown towards Venezuela 
we come across an Indian reservation about a hundred miles from 
the capital. Here live the Spanish Arawaks who migrated from 
Venezuela a century ago, when the Catholic religion was there 
persecuted and its priests killed. On a hill called Santa Rosa, sur- 
rounded by marshland, there is a convent of Mercy nuns, a school, a 
church and a presbytery. One priest lives here in a house with a 
thatched roof, raised some feet off the ground to keep away the 
insects. Of these unpleasant visitants the most annoying are the 
jiggers, for they burrow into the soles of the feet and under toe-nails, 
there laying and hatching their eggs. The priest has to obtain his 
food as best he can. Game is scarce but there is fish in abundance 
since the river is close by. Cassava bread and plantains and yams he 
grows himself. Meat and milk are the main difficulty, as they are 
throughout the entire colony. He visits his parish by canoe because 
the people live by the water’s edge, and once a month he goes on a 
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long trip to his new mission station among the 600 Caribs of the 
interior, a hundred miles away from Santa Rosa. On these visits the 
missionary sleeps on the top floor of his catechist’s hut, made of 
troolie palms and branches of trees. 

Further along the coast and near the Venezuelan frontier, is 
another mission among the aboriginees. Here we find Arawaks and 
Warraus, along with Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese and Venezuelans. 
There has been much intermingling and itis possible to trace not a 
few complicated and interesting genealogies. The only channel of 
transport is water. Children come to school by boat, and the school 
is at the water’s side: it is by boat that people travel to church, and 
one couple recently brought their baby a journey of three days by 
canoe in order to have it baptised at the mission. The jungle extends 
all round the mission and the farthest out-station a hundred miles 
away. There is a Mercy convent here too; with a school: and two of 
the nuns are native Indians. 

Perhaps the most romantic of the missions among the aboriginees 
is that on the ‘Takutu river. This river is a branch of the Amazon, 
separating Guiana from Brazil. In 1909, a party of Indians from this 
district came on their four hundred mile journey down river to 
Georgetown. The journey took three weeks and they had come to 
ask for a Catholic priest. They had learnt of the Catholic religion 
from their Brazilian neighbours, and they wanted to be baptised. 
Bishop Galton and Father Cary Elwes went up country to investi- 
gate. After some hesitation, they selected a site for a mission station. 
The bishop returned to the capital. On a subsequent visit to the 
mission he was to capsize in his boat, dislocate his shoulder, and lose 
both cook and altar-boy in the river. Father Cary Elwes stayed on. 
He built a house. The Mercy nuns paid a visit to the station with the 
view of establishing a school: but both food and living conditions 
were almost impossible and they were obliged to abandon the pro- 
ject. Father Cary Elwes went on a missionary journey and dis- 
covered that he had a rival in a Protestant clergyman. Where he 
had been anticipated by the clergyman, he was greeted with cries of 
‘““Go away! Go away! You bad man.” Where he was first in the 
field, the greeting was: “‘ Don’t leave us! Stay with us always.’”’ So 
he proceeded, setting up small out-stations wherever there was a 
large village of Indians: they would build the church and he began 
to visit them regularly. The work has prospered admirably. 

British Guiana has not escaped the scourge of leprosy which the 
black people brought with them from Africa. For a long time the 
unfortunate lepers remained hidden among the community, afraid 
to present themselves to the authorities. But, with the hopes of 
curing the disease which modern science has awakened, nearly all 
the lepers have declared themselves, and there are 500 of them in the 
special leper hospital. The doctor in charge and his assistant are 
both Catholics and the nurses in charge of the hospital are Mercy 
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nuns from the United States. In spite of the fact that very few of 
the patients are Catholic, the hospital itself is under Catholic 
administration. 

In addition to its work in Cuiana, the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus has the care of the mission of Barbados. This island, 
equal in size to the Isle of Wight, has a population of 200,000, which 
makes it one of the most thickly populated parts of the world. And 
yet there are only a few thousand Catholics there, with three priests 
and a convent of Ursuline nuns. 

To sum up. There are thirty-two priests working among 350,000 
people in Guiana, of whom roughly 30,000 are Catholic: and among 
200,000 in Barbados, of whom a few thousands are Catholics. In 
Georgetown, the capital of Guiana, there is a cathedral, a large 
church, a school, and there are many chapels up and down the 
coast. In the Bush, there‘are several missions among the aboriginal 
Indians, one of them four hundred miles away from Georgetown. 
Lack of men and funds necessarily cramps the bishop in his work 
among the African, East Indian, aboriginal and European members 
of his flock. His needs and those of the mission are indeed great. 

H. S$. DE CAIRES. 





A CALL TO HEROISM 
Tue TRIBUTE OF CHARLES P£cuy To HENRI BERGSON 


In 1914 during the battle of the Marne, Charles Péguy, one of 
France’s most eminent sons, fell fighting for his country. 

Twenty-seven years later, during the renewal of that world-war, 
his master in philosophy, the aged Henri Bergson, breathed his last, 
displaying also in his final earthly moments that heroism which, in 
his own words, “‘ has only to show itself for its mere presence to set 
other men in motion.”’ When the youthful Péguy came under the 
spell of Bergson’s lectures in Paris, he could scarcely foresee the 
extent to which he would popularize, so to speak, the latter’s philo- 
sophical principles ; nor could he have guessed that, many years 
afterwards, Bergson would pay him the following tribute : ‘‘ Péguy 
had a marvellous gift of insight, he would penetrate beyond matter 
and the senses to the spiritual reality of being. Thus it was he 
grasped my innermost thought and was able to express it, as I have 
not done, but as I would have wished to do.”’ 

It was no wonder then that Péguy pitied those who had lost 
** their youthful and healthy metaphysical appetite.’” He was lucky 
enough to have discovered a master, capable of directing and satis- 
fying that appetite. Péguy never lived to know the final conclusions 
reached by Bergson who in his old age concentrated so largely on 
moral and religious problems. He never heard his master advanc- 
ing arguments showing God as the object of love no less than of 
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intuition. But Péguy, before his death, had far outstripped his 
master’s thought and had proclaimed in unforgettable language the 
place of grace in the divine economy. 

When Charles Péguy entered the lists to combat through his 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine the intellectual, moral and social evils of his 
day, he was armed with Bergson’s weapons and was able to shed 
even more light on that pathway towards reality which it was 
Bergson’s life-work to explore. Along with some other earnest 
seekers after truth, Péguy boldly attacked the root causes of modern 
disorders. 

These Cahiers were fortnightly sheets that were in circulation 
during the fourteen years preceding Péguy’s death. They held a 
mirror to French progressive thought and were addressed to individ- 
ual readers rather than to a general public.! Never before, perhaps, 
had the spirit of anti-commercialism been so manifest in journalism. 
All Péguy’s biographers have dwelt at length on the inauguration, 
methods and contents of the Cahiers. These have been described as 
“ Péguy’s monument, a monument however that should not become 
a tomb but a temple in the heart of the city.’ 

The purpose of this short article is to refer only to a few of the 
underlying thoughts that prompted Péguy’s spirited attacks and 
which owed undoubtedly a great deal to Bergson’s inspiration. 
Péguy recognized in Bergson’s élan vital a law of his own personal 
experience. Master and pupil alike shared the same disinterested 
intuition of lifeand both maintained that a purely logical view of life 
and thought was incapable of including the whole of reality. This 
was not intended to be a depreciation of the human mind but an 
effort to discriminate between what Bergson had considered its 
“lower ” and “‘ higher ” functions, and an attempt to reanimate a 
civilization that was in grave danger of yielding completely to the 
merely mechanical and mechanized. In Bergson’s view, the mind 
must be allowed to move freely under the pressure of experience : 
theory and method must be made plastic to the demands of facts. 
Reality, which—in his opinion—can be grasped only from within, 
is essentially dynamic. Knowledge grasped and won in this way was 
absolute, not relative. 

In order to explain the spiritual tension, essential for progress, 
which has to draw the distinction between life and mere existence, 
Péguy coined the word Mystique, along with its antithesis Politique 
—terms rarely absent in subsequent French discussions. The term 
Mystique stood for an attitude of mind, involving a steady reaction 
against any domination of “ habit, that immense and universal 
parasite ’’ : it implied a sustained effort in pursuit of spiritual ends 
and a complete absence of selfish motives. 

1 For many details concerning Péguy and the Cahiers the reader should consult 
the two delightful volumes of the brothers Jean and Jerome Tharaud, Notre Cher 
Péguy. 
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All round him Péguy saw politicians and “ intellectuals per- 
verted into politicians ” who were destroying the mystique of social 
and moral reforms which had already been initiated. He had 
devoted himself passionately to the defence of Dreyfus and he 
witnessed in despair the exploitation of what he called a “‘mystic 
victory.” It was a politique that had swallowed up a mystique and 
started that gradual decline, characterized by a want of energy and 
a hardening of spirit, and the final corruption in action. What 
appeared outwardly as order was only a “cover thrown over 
disorder.” 

Expediency, shallowness, lassitude—these were all symptoms of 
this politique. Péguy realized that, if these dangers were to be over- 
come, there was real need of a philosophy which could free thought 
from servitude to a vocabulary. Men had to be taught to see the 
things themselves behind the signs of words which represented them. 
This was the philosophy that Bergson advocated. Hence the dislike 
of both men for the cut-and-dried formula, the stereotyped idea, the 
systematic series of theses. 

Péguy had little use for ‘‘ ready-made thought and its stock-sized 
garment, ready-made catchwords, ready-made party aims and 
ready-made party truths.’’ Clichés were to him simply anathema. 
It was doubtless these principles which made him so antagonistic 
to the methods then employed at the Sorbonne, particularly in the 
teaching of history. He was definitely against the exhaustive search 
for, and use of, documents as the most indispensable of historical 
methods. 

History as written and taught—he contended—was untrue to life 
in its most profound reality. It hemmed it in with labels and dates 
and with innumerable precise details. It placed itself outside the 
events in question and studied human passions as so many “ dead 
butterflies pinned inside a case.”’ The writer of memoirs, on the other 
hand, gave his reader some impression of life just because he re- 
created and refashioned what had been real in the event: he was able 
to grasp the living reality. Péguy’s criticism on this subject was 
thoroughly in keeping with Bergson’s position and Bergson’s dis- 
tinction between what he termed “ habit ” and “ soul-memory.” 

He was acutely conscious of the dangers of intellectual sloth, of 
the inability of a too rigid mind to follow the “‘ articulations of the 
real,” to discover, and still less to create. He further insisted that the 
spiritual impoverishment brought about by the paralysing power of 
habit was far more serious. ‘‘ There is something worse than a per- 
verse soul: it is a soul that has let itself grow accustomed to every- 
thing: this is even more dangerous to salvation than sin itself.”” Such 
an attitude, he contended, allowed a man to “ close his heart to the 
claims of God.” 

This general indolence of the mind can be overcome by nothing 
short of a moral revolution. A perpetual offensive has to be waged 
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against it. No conquest can here be guaranteed except by the 
continual effort to make further conquests. The creative power of 
effort must be exercised in that strenuous climb up the slope down 
which man is being constantly dragged. To maintain and uphold 
the attitude of a mystique involves a frequent summons to heroism 
and the fidelity to that which is highest in one’s nature. 

Péguy saw in the excessive value attached to the quantitative rather 
than the qualitative one of the chief causes of this speedy decline of a 
mystique into a politique. Money was, of course, the symbol of this cult 
of the quantitative. In all this he was faithfully reflecting the 
thought of Bergson. In the most striking pages of the Cahiers this 
worship of Mammon is fiercely denounced. Because he “ felt in his 
very soul and flesh the sorrows of his time,”’ he deplored this worship 
chiefly on account of its disintegrating influence and corrupting 
effect on those toiling masses among the French people whose 
virtues he so much admired. 

His ideas of social reform along with the constructive proposals he 
adumbrated for his “‘ harmonious city ’’ show how much the con- 
dition and lot of the people haunted his waking mind. In this too 
he was Bergsonian though his disposition here was far more obvi- 
ously moral than purely intellectual. As his own spiritual ideas 
developed, he came to understand more forcibly that original sin 
played a large réle in the human drama. It is outside the columns 
of the Cahiers and in the great poems of “‘ Eve ” and “‘ The Porch of 
the Mystery of the Second Virtue ”’ that we read, in splendid lang- 
uage, the story of God’s mercy to sinning man, of the relation be- 
tween this world and heaven, of the strange and yet marvellous 
intermingling of nature and supernatural grace. 

Péguy sang the praises of Hope as few before him had done. He 
pointed out how steep was the ascent from temporal and spiritual 
distress were it not for the presence of “ our little sister, Hope.” 
Here again, Bergson may have shown him how effort linked with 
other effort could reach out to a world that is constructive, which 
Hope can vivify and transmute. 

Before Péguy took up arms to defend his own beloved corner of 
France, with its memories and traditions, its vineyards and its 
flowering hillsides, he had come to understand how closely the 
material city could be associated with that other City not made with 
hands. His verses on those who die in battle fighting for a noble and 
just cause are familiar to every: school and study group or circle 
throughout France. His life and doctrines were never separated and 
his death was a fitting crown to the thought and activity of a life that 
was indeed great. 

Péguy, like his master in philosophy, Henri Bergson, could 
scarcely be termed orthodox, in the obvious Catholic sense of that 
word, though Péguy was far nearer to the full Catholic vision, when 
he died for France, than when he laboured—so unselfishly and with 
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apparently such scanty results—in the office of the Cahiers. But both 


Bergson and Péguy believed in the rejuvenation and the growth of 


the real France. Neither of them minimised the effort and the sacri- 
fices this rejuvenation would demand. -But it was in the ideal of a 
** pure and spiritual revolution ” that they found the only hope of a 
truer and more fitting human order. 

E. POLIMENI. 








“THE MONTH’’ FORWARDING SCHEME 


It is with special gratitude that we wish to thank all those who 
have assisted the Forwarding Scheme during the past year. It has 
meant, we know very well, a real sacrifice. But never was a gift 
more appreciated—to judge from the letters we receive. We are 
asked continually for more and more copies; we should be most 
grateful for further subscriptions to enable us to send them. 

An American missionary in Nanking has recently written: “ It 
is with amazement and hence double gratitude that I see Tue 
MonTH coming to us regularly despite the Luftwaffe. Some people 
don’t realize what you have to go through. We do, as we went 
through a fraction of it ourselves, and during that time didn’t think 
of helping out people in foreign countries. Congratulations on the 
wonderful ability to ‘ take it’ ”’. 

Many missionaries write and say that THE MonrH is the only 
means they have of knowing the truth about European affairs. 
Particularly do French missionaries ask for it. Ashamed of their 
country’s betrayal of its allies, they are most anxious to know what 
is happening to the Church they are so faithfully serving. 

To certain countries publications can be sent only directly from 
the publishers. The Manager of THe Montu has permission to 
send them. Whence'the added value now of a direct subscription 
in favour of a missionary. 


Readers who are willing to forward their “ Month” to a missionary or to 
provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the more distant 
outposts, are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, “The Month”’ 
Forwarding ‘Scheme, 114 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1r. 
Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all names and addresses, 
whether of missionaries applying for “‘ The Month,” or readers providing it, should 
be printed in capitals. 
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If. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


BLACKFRIARS: Sept., 1941. Membership of the Church, by 
Victor White, O.P. [A very competent and timely handling of 
an old question which to-day is more actual than ever.] 

BroTeria: Aug.-Sept., 1941. A Posicao de Portugal perante a 
Guerra, by Domingos Mauricio, S.J. [Considers some of the 
problems which the war has raised for Portugal, with special 
reference to the United States and the suggestion of Senator 
Pepper that the U.S.A. might occupy the Azores and Cape 
Verde Islands. ] 

CaTHo.ic GAZETTE: Sept., 1941. Christ’s Sacrifice and That of 
Others, by Canon J..P. Arendzen. [Dealing with an important 
query, Canon Arendzen concludes that Christ’s sacrifice was the 
highest that ever was offered or could be offered to God, and that, 
viewed as heroic suffering, it was the greatest undergone by 
man. | 

CaTHo.tic HERALD: Sept. 5, 1941. Two Years’ War Progress. 
[An interesting editorial which argues that our spiritual defences 
are lagging far behind our military preparedness. ] 

CaTHOLic WorKER: Aug., 1941. Vienna, Versailles or Vatican 
[What are to be the true lines of the post-war settlement? Those 
of 1815? Or of 1919? Or of the Papal Allocution of Christmas 
Eve, 1939?] , 

CLerGcy Review: Sept., 1941. The Education of the Pastor, 
by Rev. John P. Murphy. [Contains some valuable advice for the 
student and the yourtg priest preparing for pastoral work.] 

CoMMONWEAL: Aug. 15, 1941. Chinks in the Armour, by Valeriu 
Marcu. [Points to several indications that-‘‘ chinks’ can be 
discovered in the armour-plating of the Nazi war monster.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL Review: Aug., 1941. Dialogue Mass in the 
Vernacular ? by Rev. F. B. Donnelly. [The writer judges, some- 
what regretfully, that the congregation’s responses in a Missa 
Dialogata must be made in Latin.] 

Hecuos Y Dicuos: July-Aug., 1941. La Carta Magna de los 
Trabajadores, by J. Goenaga, S.J. [A Spanish commentary on 
** Rerum Novarum ”’ and .¥its fiftieth anniversary. ] 

Irn1sh Montuiy: Aug., 1941. The Belvedere Experiment, by 
Arthur Little, S.J. [Has an interesting account of the way in 
which philosophy has been introduced into the school curriculum 
at Belvedere College, Dublin.] 

Miecz Ducna: Sept., 1941. The First Polish Bulletin of the 

Sword of the Spirit. [We extend a hearty welcome to this new 

venture. It is produced in parallel columns of Polish and English, 

and contains messages from Cardinal Hinsley and Bishop 

Gawlina, as well as notes and articles. | 











REVIEWS 


1—IN A GLASS DARKLY! 


OST of us have long been acquainted with Mr. Sidney Dark’s 

opinions on foreign and domestic affairs, as they have appeared, 
with their special blend of interest and provocation, in the columns 
of The Church Times. Then they were chastened to some extent by 
their position between the sober covers of a religious journal. Now 
they emerge—this time without such reticence—from behind one 
of Mr. Gollancz’s distinctive yellow wrappers. From the start Mr. 
Dark lets us into one important secret. He can now write more 
fully and freely than he could during what he terms—a trifle 
churlishly, it seems to us—his seventeen years of subjection to an 
unintelligent employer. 

The Church, we are informed—and this term is used both in our 
sense and in that of Mr. Dark—was deaf and blind from 1933 to 
1939. If we enquire why, the answer is simple. It failed to 
understand the menace of Hitler: and this failure was due in large 
part to a one-sided and unjustified fear of Communism. Possibly 
there is something in Mr. Dark’s thesis. But, as usual, he pushes it 
to extremes. He denounces the Vatican for its recognition of Italian 
Fascism, conveniently forgetting the chaos from which Mussolini, 
before his decline, did rescue his country: Dollfuss is condemned 
for his treatment of the Viennese Social-Democrats who were 
anything but the good constructive Socialists of Mr. Dark’s imagin- 
ing. And finally Franco. Mr. Dark is generous enough to admit 
that the Spanish war is his King Charles’s head, and that he has 
it on the brain. He certainly has. It has made him assert that the 
** Roman Church ” is gravely compromised and has forfeited her 
power of moral leadership: “‘ the Pope’s righteous indignation at 
Nazi outrages lost any real force since His Holiness and Hitler had 
both been Franco’s allies.”” It would be wasted time to argue with 
Mr. Dark over the Spanish war: but to describe that war as a 
struggle between “ truth and love ’ (on the Republican side) and 
“* hatred and lies ”’ (on that of Franco) is as pathetic as it is meaning- 
less. 

The French Catholic generals come in for their meed of blame. 
While we hold no brief for Pétain or Weygand, may we suggest— 
in all modesty—that the major responsibility for France’s collapse 
lies very definitely elsewhere—with French democrats and the 
strong influence of the French Communists? Mr. Dark appears to 
see this since he traces the decline of France to a loss of religion 
and morale, so sedulously fostered by the /ozs latques. 

On home problems Mr. Dark has a number of good things to 
say: he says them trenchantly. He tells us that he has always been a 


1 The Church, Impotent or Triumphant? by Sidney Dark. Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 
London. Pp. 120. Price, 3s. 6d. n. 1941. 
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Socialist but in the tradition of Christian Socialism. He vents his 
scorn on Monsignor Knox’s definition of a saint as one for whom the 
k’s essential facts are those of the next world rather than of this. This 
d, is for him rank defeatism. The trouble that he finds with the Church 
is that it wants to influence politics without itself being political. 


ns 
by This, he insists, is absurd and impossible. Therefore it must cut the 
ww Gordian knot and sally into the political arena, and with a fully 
ne Socialist programme—nationalization, the abolition of poverty, and 
rr. so on. It is the Church’s last chance to influence and fashion 
re society. He has much to say of the Malvern resolutions though he is 


. suspicious that they may disappear in a cloud of well-intended but 
' woolly words. 

In his references to the new social order Mr. Dark appears to me 
to be somewhat confused. He is all out against property: it means 


ur 
10 tyranny, while stupidity and selfishness are encouraged by even 
to moderate possessions. Again and again he reminds us that “ for 
re the few to batten on the labour of the many is an offence to Al- 
ly mighty God.” We thoroughly agree. We are informed that the 
it Church’s main task is now a social one, that namely of overthrowing 


capitalism. Elsewhere we learn that this all-important job has 
already been done for us, and by that villain, Hitler, the menace of 
d whose Nazism the Church has always failed to recognize. ‘* With 
all the sorrow and suffering that he is inflicting on the world, Hitler 
has done in eight years what the Socialist movement faded to do in a 
t century. He has killed capitalism.”” The best solution—one is 
tempted to think—will be for the Church to get on with her more 
e direct task, to which Mr. Dark makes few allusions. 
r On the whole Mr. Dark is pessimistic in his judgments on various 
t groupings in this country. The Anglo-Catholics have largely lost 
] their social zeal; the Labour party has no longer its old spiritual 
" élan. He is suspicious of Trdde Union Secretaries and has a “ far 
. greater fear ’’ of some of the Left-Wing intellectuals: he is fearful 
| too of the younger generation, of the men and women in their 
; twenties—who are now, the men at least, the backbone of our 
R.A.F. 

Finally, how does Mr. Dark regard ourselves? Since the death of 
; Cardinal Manning “ the Roman Church has had an extremely 
' ; small influence on English social and political life outside the 
: Foreign Office”: the subtle influence of Catholics in the Foreign 
Office has inspired not a few editorial comments in the old Church 
Times. We are credited with many gifted lay apologists, some of 
them converts. But the majority of our writers are “ definitely 
anti-democratic, some of them as definitely pro-Fascist; all of them 
are anti-Socialist.”” A further sentence dismisses us somewhat 
radically: ‘‘ With its Right definitely Fascist, and its Left timorously 
sentimental, the Christian reformer can expect nothing of any 
constructive value from the Roman Catholic communion in Eng- 
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land.” ‘‘ Worse even than this”—the argument proceeds with 
curious logic—‘‘ the distrust of democracy, derived from the 
Vatican’s centuries long opposition to Liberalism, has ‘aroused 
among Roman publicists of all shades of opinion the desire for some 
sort of Christian corporative State.” Mr. Dark then endeavours to 
coax us out of this, the “‘ worst ” of our errors, which we discover 
that we have in common with Anglican thinkers like Maurice 
Reckitt and Ruth Kenyon, and in the end he appeals to us in 
friendly manner not to draw “a red herring across the trail of 
democratic progress.”’ 

Previous experience has shown that Mr. Dark’s bite, fierce 
though it can be, is not really as formidable as his ferocious bark. 
He can find room for appreciation of the Sword of the Spirit 
Movement, and he has on many occasions testified to the sterling 
and courageous leadership of Cardinal Hinsley. This book of his 
is interesting, pungent and provocative (that must be said for it), 
even though we must add in fairness that it appears to us, in certain 
important points, hasty and wrong-headed. 
J.-M. 





2—ST. LEO THE GREAT? 


OR some reason the study of the great popes has been neglected 

by English historians and theologians—there are no adequate 
studies in English of the life and work of St. Gregory VII, Innocent 
III and Alexander III. Therefore the Reverend T. Jalland’s study 
of the life and times of St. Leo is more than welcome; and, let it be 
said at once, he has written a book worthy of his great theme. 

The publication of a study of St. Leo in the midst of a great 
European war, at the end of which we will almost certainly see 
notable changes in the structure of our world, is singularly appro- 
priate. For St. Leo too lived in a time of the breaking of the 
nations. Attila’s Hunnish horsemen were spreading death and 
destruction in Italy and Gaul while the Vandal pirates terrorized 
the Western Mediterranean. Both with Attila and Genseric, the 
Vandal king, St. Leo came into personal contact, saving Rome 
from the Hun and mitigating the fury of the Vandal. Yet in spite 
of the dramatic interest of the meeting with Attila, the author 
rightly stresses St. Leo’s work for the peace and unity of the church 
and the defence of the Catholic faith. Indeed St. Leo himself has 
little to say on such unpleasant incidents as barbarian invasions. 
Full of faith and with a deep sense of the responsibility of his tre- 
mendous office, he governed his flock with firm moderation, asserted 
and defended the rights of the Apostolic See, and defined the doc- 
trines of the faith with radiant lucidity. He seems to be almost 
unaware of the crumbling of the empire; and though far from deaf 


1 The Life and Times of St. Leo the Great, by Reverend Trevor Jalland, M.A., B.D.5 
London, S.P.C.K. Pp. viii, 542. Price, 21s.,n. 1941. 
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to the cries of suffering men he put first things first, the defence of the 
Catholic faith and the peace and unity of the church. 

Of this side of St. Leo’s activities the author has made an excellent 
study. Particularly interesting is his well documented account of 
the relations of the great pope with the Eastern and Western 
Churches; and he enables the student to follow Leo’s multifarious 
activities with reasonable ease. 

But the study of St. Leo’s theology is not so good as the rest of the 
work. St. Leo’s theology is contained in his letters and sermons; 
and the author has made a very thorough analysis of his doctrine. 
But, as he himself says, St. Leo was not a systematic theologian and 
his doctrine loses point and vigour when forced into categories. All 
the author has to say on St. Leo’s teaching on matrimony is this: 
‘“‘ Holy Matrimony is declared to be strictly indissoluble. At the 
same time a clear distinction is made between legitimate marriage 
and liaison with a concubine.”’ It seems as if the author felt bound to 
find something to put in the category of matrimony. It is erroneous 
to say that St. Leo occasionally mentions the idea of mystical union 
with Christ. Though he does not develop the doctrine he mentions 
it often. Again the attempt to present a formal classification of St. 
Leo’s doctrine leads the author to attach undue importance to the 
theory of the devil’s deception. St. Leo was a preacher and pro- 
bably made use of the theory for the benefit of the simple faithful. 

Of the more important theological questions, the privileges of the 
see of Rome and the Incarnation, the treatment is full and adequate ; 
though it seems to be a mistake of judgment merely to state the nature 
of the error of Eutyches and dismiss it as an unintelligent develop- 
ment of the doctrine of St. Cyril. It would seem that in a study of 
the life and times of St. Leo an account should have been given of 
the development of the doctrine. 

The author is not responsible for the index but it should be noted 
that it is imperfect and thus renders this excellent work less useful 
for the student. Under the heading “ Leo I” is the sub-heading 
‘‘ teaching on the Sacraments” and no reference is given to his 
teaching on the Incarnation. Though the Sacrament of Matrimony 
is mentioned in the text, there is no reference to it under matrimony 
or marriage in the index. On the other hand we have under the 
heading “ Leo I,” ‘“‘ makes regulations for marriage,”’ regulations 

which are, incidentally, of more interest to the student than the 
author’s description of St. Leo’s doctrine on matrimony. 

The index, however, is but a flaw in a work which reaches a high 
standard of scholarship; and lest the criticism of the author’s pre- 
sentment of the theology may have shaken the confidence aroused, 
let it be said once more that in spite of these blemishes this book is a 
first-rate work for which the author deserves the gratitude of all 
students of theology and ecclesiastical history. 

K.M.B. 
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3—ESSAYS IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY? 


HE late Father Burrows made a notable contribution to 

Oriental learning by his edition, published in 1935, of the 
archaic texts brought to light by the excavations at Ur. Those 
who knew him best as an Assyriologist may have been surprised 
to discover, a few years later, how deeply this patient investigator 
was versed in biblical criticism. After his untimely death his friend 
Fr. Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J., brought out his book on “ The 
Oracles of Balaam and Jacob” ; and now the same literary execu- 
tor has put us still more in his debt by publishing further contribu- 
tions to biblical Theology. This collection of essays contains 
papers varying greatly in length and in importance. Many will 
find those of earlier date to be the most readable, but in all there is 
discernible the author’s mind, at once well-stored and ingenious. 

The most important essay is the one that deals with the two 
opening chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel. It is a study of the parallel- 
ism between these two chapters and the account of the childhood 
of Samuel at the beginning of the first book bearing his name. The 
conclusion is reached that the parallelism here discerned is an affair 
not of spontaneous reminiscences but of literary method. At the 
period when the greater part of this essay was composed, the author 
inclined to the view that the original writer of the Gospel of the 
Infancy was St. John the Apostle. Later on he abandoned this idea 
in favour of the theory advocated in the concluding paragraphs of 
the essay as here printed. This theory is that in the Infancy scenes 
as related by St. Luke there is discernible the influence of a mind like 
that of the author of the Fourth Gospel. The analysis of the scenes 
indicates that it is unlikely that St. Luke had direct access to the 
precious memories of Mary ; his work appears rather as a work of 
art in which a restricted amount of information concerning the 
‘ years preceding the public life of Christ is elaborated with the help 
of poetic forms and something of the full style of Old Testament 
history. 

The essay will assuredly not please those who think that the 
treatment of critical problems ought to be simple ; but it is a 
timely reminder of how much may be gathered from a searching 
analysis of the scanty material at our disposal. The author himself 
would doubtless have wished to publish his findings in a more 
polished form ; and he would also have wished his readers to use 
the critical faculty he himself possessed in such a rare degree. 

The next most important essay in this collection is one dealing 
with the Servant Songs in Isaiah. The view propounded is that the 
Servant of Yahweh is the House of David. This house, of which the 
Messiah was to be born, is understood in its past, present or future 

1 The Gospel of the Infancy and other Biblical Essays. By Eric Burrows, S.J. The 


Bellarmine Series No. 6. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. Pp. x, 
139. Price: 8s. 6d. 1941. 
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history as the context requires. In this view the Servant Songs are 
Messianic throughout ; and Messianic in the strictest sense when 
they refer to God’s purpose for the House of David in the future. 
Moreover the New Testament use of Isaiah is upheld by seeing in 
the Songs a prediction of the sufferings of the Messiah at least in a 
typical sense. 

Finally a word should be said in commendation of the brief but 
illuminating pages entitled ‘‘ Speculations on the Doctrine of the 
Two Adams.” They throw a new light on the well-known passages 
of St. Paul, and give a remarkable notion of how the great preacher 
used the ideas and preoccupations of his contemporaries. 

G.B.H. 





4—SOME THOUGHTS ON DEMOCRACY! 


| hs might appear odd that these three lectures of Professor 
Murray Butler—not one of thern later than 1907, and one even 
going back to more than ten years earlier—should have any 
significance for us to-day. And yet their re-appearance is not 
without its point. They were first published in 1907, and they retain 
something of that epigrammatic and slightly oracular quality that 
one associates with university addresses. 

The author commences with an examination of the three slogans 
of the French Revolution. “ Liberty,’’ he decides, was the watch- 
word of the bourgeois; “‘ equality,”’ of the lower classes. Within the 
supposed fold of Democracy he sees a major struggle between a 
socialistic democracy with the shibboleth of equality and the 
individualist conception of democracy with “liberty” for its 
motto. Complete equality, he would argue, is incompatible with 
liberty : it would put a brake on enterprise, initiative and ability, 
leaving us with a dull desert of mediocrity. Though he is conscious 
of, and deplores, the abuse of freedom in exploitation and too great 
inequality, he maintains that this freedom must be chastened but 
not abolished. Socialism, in his view, denies original sin in every- 
body but the capitalist, and “is primarily an attempt to overcome 
man’s individual imperfections by adding them together, in the 
hope that they will cancel each other. This is not only bad mathe- 
matics, but worse psychology.” 

Professor Murray Butler accepts Mazzini’s conception of democ- 
racy as “‘ the progress of all through all, under the leadership of the 
best and wisest.’’ Without stich leadership, there is the serious 
danger of a false democracy which shouts every man down to the 
level of the average, encourages the emergence of the political or 
party Boss, and can turn the “ people ”’ into a clamouring and 


1 True and False Democracy, by Nicholas Murray Butler, President of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xiv, 
III. 1941. 
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else, be on the look out for true leaders. An “ aristocracy of in- 
tellect and service ’’—this is the precondition of genuine and lasting 
democracy. For democracy cannot succeed without an élite of its 
own: “ only we must see to it that this élite is recruited from talent 
or capacity for public service of whatever kind, and is not artificially 
limited by conditions of birth or of wealth.”’ We are reminded of a 


very recent newspaper controversy on the “ aristocratization ”’ of 
democracy and also, not a little forcibly, of the political thought of 


Plato. There is much sound sense in the professor’s arguments. 

With particular reference to the United States he deplores some 
of the political developments of the late nineteenth century, especi- 
ally the notion of “‘ spoils’? and patronage, the advent of the 
agitator, and the generally unclean tendency in public life. This is 
due partly—he would insist—to attempts of the legislature to 
- encroach upon the sphere of the executive. True democracy re- 
quires a strong and steady executive. Congress argues that it is 
more representative of public opinion than the President and his 
officials. Professor Murray Butler asserts that the contrary is the 
truth. “‘ If our political experience proves anything, it proves that 
the executive branch of the government is the most efficient repre- 
sentative and spokesman that the popular will has. So it was with 
Lincoln in the Civil War: so it was with Cleveland in the struggle 
for a sound monetary system: so it is with Roosevelt in the battle 
against privilege and greed.”’ This was written in 1907. So, we 
might add in 1941, is it with another Roosevelt in his firm attitude 
against tyrannical aggression. He adds the pertinent question, 
*“* Where is it that private interest goes when it wishes to burke an 
expression of the popular will? ” The answer is enlightening and 
requires reflection from the too glib enthusiast for all things demo- 
cratic: “* Not to the executive, not to the private chambers of the 
judges, but to the committee-rooms and to the floor of the legislative 
assemblies in state and nation.” 

The second and third lectures have good things to say about the 
necessity for education in order to form a reasonable public opinion 
and secure a balanced democracy. Without it, the people are at the 
mercy of cranks and crooks: they are unable to take an intelligent 
stand against prejudice, passion and cheap promises: they are 
affected, too uncritically, by ‘‘ the impalpable ethos of surrounding 
opinion.” 

Professor Murray Butler composed these addresses more than 
thirty years ago. In style and manner they are possibly a trifle 
dated, and their author is, I suppose, an incorrigible liberal. But, 
none the less, they do touch upon fundamental problems which 
remain, for us to-day, as fundamental as ever, if what we under- 
stand as democracy is adequately and vigorously to survive. 


F. M. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


HISTORICAL 


T was certainly a most happy thought to make a separate 
| poe of the chapter written by Professor Powicke in Eyre’s 
‘‘ European Civilization,” namely The Reformation in England 
(Oxford University Press: 6s. n.). For Professor Powicke treats his 
subject with an originality, but at the same time with a restraint 
which stimulates, but also inspires confidence, and his essay deserves 
a very wide circle of readers. He is perhaps primarily interested in 
portraying the English Reformation as an act of state. The breach 
with Rome, the suppression of the monasteries, the subsequent 
Articles, Prayer Books, Ordinal, even the Marian restoration, and, 
of course, the Elizabethan settlement, were all carried out by the 
sovereign state, and the Church had little part beyond mere con- 
currence. One of the most interesting points which the author 
brings out is how the way was prepared for this absorption of the 
Church by the state by the unceasingly intimate connection which 
had existed between them for centuries. Grosseteste was perhaps the 
last who tried to fight this connection and to insist on the dis- 
tinction between the spiritual and the temporal spheres. But 
Grosseteste had his contemporaries against him, and, still more, he 
had the future against him. In law, finance, even in presentation to 
benefices, churchmen and statesmen acted together, and thus the 
harmony between the ecclesiastical and the temporal spheres was 
so complete as to prepare the way for identification. Professor 
Powicke is clearly fascinated by the reactions of the various charac- 
ters to the crisis which they all had to face. More “ secure in the 
citadel of his own well-ordered integrity’; Gardiner, forceful, 
respectful of authority, determined if not far sighted, very English; 
Cranmer, on whom Professor Powicke seems extraordinarily 
lenient, and so to the lesser men, like Standish and Bilney. In a 
short essay such as this only a few aspects can be singled out, and 
one that Professor Powicke seems, perhaps inevitably to pass over 
is the ever present, though suppressed opposition to religious 
change. Though the majority yielded before the storm with an ease 
which was pathetic, there were times when the almost universal 
dislike of the innovations became vocal, and times when it became 
dangerous. The English Reformation was an act of state, but like 
many another act of state, it could only be carried through by 
crushing opposition violently and with bloodshed. 

St. Thomas More will always remain one of the very greatest of 
Englishmen. During his imprisonment im the Tower, from April 
1534 to July 1535, he wrote his History of the Passion, the second 
portion of which is now re-issued by Messrs. Burns and Oates [6s., n.]. 
Himself so near to death, More was inevitably attracted towards the 
Passion of his Master. - 
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And so we have—in a style quite typical of its author—this 
narrative of Christ’s sufferings. The first portion, and actually by 
far the longer part, was composed in English. It was published in 
1557 among More’s “‘ English Works,” collected by William Rastell 
and dedicated to Queen Mary. The second portion was written 
originally in Latin and first appeared in the ‘‘ Latin Works,” printed 
in 1566 at Louvain. Although Rastell’s name does not occur in the 
Latin edition, it is evident that he had something to do with the 
publication: for he was in possession of More’s papers and was at the 
time at Louvain in exile. 

More made no English version of the second portion of his 
Passion history. But an English rendering does appear in the 
first 1557 edition. Rastell informs us that it was done by Mary 
Basset, More’s granddaughter. This English version has never been 
reprinted till now, when Burns and Oates had the happy idea of 
giving it to us anew. This is what we have in the present book, and 
we ought to be grateful for it. Mary Basset (Basset was her name by 
a second marriage) was the daughter of William Roper and More’s 
favourite child, Margaret. A biography of Sir Thomas, preserved in 
the Lambeth Library, states that she was “very well experted”’ in 
both Latin and Greek, and had privately made translations from 
Eusebius, Theodoret, Socrates and Sozomen. Her English version 
of More’s Latin is quite admirable, and she has caught something of 
the clarity and grace of her grandfather’s style. Mgr. Hallett, well 
known as a student of More’s life and writings, has modernized the 
spelling and punctuation and contributes a detailed and highly 
interesting foreword. The book is a devotional work of a rare kind. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


Our Present Discontent by the Reverend J. P. Smyth (B.O. 
and W.: 2s. n.) is the first number in the promising “ Present 
Problems Series,” edited by Archbishop Downey. Beginning with a 
rapid and vigorous examination of nineteenth century economics and 
politics, the author shows how their excessive individualism pro- 
duced by reaction the totalitarian excesses of to-day. The rights of 
man, preached with liberal idealism by the rationalists and asserted 
with rugged egotism by the capitalists, are disappearing in the 
welter of state collectivism. Man, born free, is once more in chains. 
Our present problem, then, is to restore to man his rights of liberty, 
equality and fraternity. The rationalist and political bases of these 
rights having proved unsound, the sole remaining security is the 
‘ law of God. God has made man according to a law, but until men 
recognize God and accept His law, they will not fulfil those obligations 
on which depend the peace, the freedom and the prosperity of 
nations. Our present sufferings are a stern lesson in the need for 
God in our political and economic, as well as in our private, lives. 
May we learn the lesson well! 
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Questions OF To-Day 


Two of the latest “ Macmillan War Pamphlets’ (3d. each)— 
Argument of Blood (No. 11) by Julian Huxley and Science in 
Chains (No. 12) by Sir Richard Gregory—deal with much the 
same subject, namely the enslavement of German science and 
research to radically false racial notions. The two pamphlets are full 
of interesting, though saddening, information, and they are well 
documented. Superficial observers have thought of the Nazi 
harnessing of applied science to the war machine as a glorification of 
science itself. This is a very short-term and misguided view. Many 
of Germany’s leading scientists have been imprisoned or exiled: 
University standards have sunk extremely low, and truth and scien- 
tific freedom are subject to arbitrary standards imposed by ignorant 
and race-crazed bureaucrats. Mr. Huxley gives a brief review of 
German scientific advance during the nineteenth century when anew 
spirit entered into German science and the German universities: 
previously science and learning generally were much less organized 
in German lands than in England, France and Italy. He notes too 
the Jewish contribution of German science. The famous inscription 
“To the Universal Spirit” on the main university building at 
Heidelberg has been altered into “‘ To the German Spirit.’ This 
Mr. Huxley points to as very significant. And in a recent book by a 
Heidelberg professor of the new political allegiance—a book with 
the curious title of ‘‘ German Physics ’’—the following justification 
may be read. ‘‘ ‘ German Physics? ’, you ask. I should perhaps 
have said ‘ Aryan Physics or the Physics of the Nordic species of 
Man.’ I shall be answered ‘ Science is and remains international.’ 
It is false. Science, like every other human product, is racial and 
conditioned by blood.” 

Sir Richard Gregory points out how all cultural work and 
scientific research have been made to cease in occupied Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. “‘Creative thought and independent inquiry 
have been destroyed in all parts of Europe which have become the 
victims of German aggression. Vienna, Prague, Warsaw, Cracow, 
Copenhagen, Oslo, Brussels, Leyden, Utrecht, Delft, Louvairt, and 
other great centres of learning, have been made cities of intellectual 
slavery and death.” Were this thraldom of mind limited to Ger- 
many alone, that country “ would soon fall behind other nations in 
the advance of knowledge, and be a field of distorted and stunted 
scientific growth.” The greater tragedy is that Nazi Germany is 
involving many another people in its own intellectual decline. 

No. 13 in thesameseriesis Why Britain Fights by Professor R. H. 
Tawney. Starting with the reaction of the “common man ”’ to 
Hitlerian aggression, he goes on to outline his notion of what we are 
fighting to bring about. This he sums up concisely in the two 
expressions “‘ ordered liberty ” and “social justice’: the first of 
these involving the reconstruction of a world society of Powers, and 
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the second an increasing measure of State control throughout our 
social and economic life. Professor Tawney writes as a professing 
Socialist so that his pamphlet has something of a “ party ”’ colour- 
ing. But it is vigorous and interesting even though we would dis- 
agree with several conclusions of its author. Is it not an under- 
statement to write that the German people have only a negative 
responsibility for Nazi crimes in the occupied countries? One 
notices too—with regret and some alarm—the absence of serious 
reference to moral principles at the basis of post-war reconstruction, 
and, when there is question of Europe’s cultural unity, nothing is 
said of the Christian faith which fashioned and maintained that 
unity. 
BIOGRAPHICAL 


Pat McCormick became known to the general public when, in 
1927, he took Dick Sheppard’s place at St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
He became still more widely known in recent years as a highly 
popular broadcast preacher. A memoir has now been written by 
R. J. Northcott (Longmans: 3s. 6d. n.), so that those who have 
already gained an impression of him from his sermons will be able to 
amplify it from this source of personal history and anecdote. The 
book’s sub-title is “‘A Man’s Life,’ and even on the showing of so 
slight a sketch as this, the implication seems fully justified. It was 
the life of a man who was emphatically a man. 

So far as a truly Christian devotion to the service of the commu- — 
nity and the sense of a spiritual mission were concerned, Pat 
McCormick differed hardly at all from the vast majority of his 
fellow clergy of the Church of England. What made him conspicu- 
ous were the degree and nature of his achievements. Continuing the 
work of Sheppard, he exerted from St. Martin’s considerable 
influence over the religious life of London, if not of a far wider area, 
and that, not by a great force of intellect, but by something in his 
character—a blend of simplicity, sincerity and straightforward 
common-sense—which make a strong appeal to Englishmen. 
Indeed it is men of McCormick’s stamp who, despite their dogmatic 
indefiniteness, help the Church Established to maintain the position 
it still holds in the eyes of many of our fellow countrymen. 


LITERARY 


The Things that Matter (Longmans: 5s. n.) is, at first sight, a 
surprising title for a collection of some twenty essays on such varied 
subjects as “‘ Managing our lives,” “‘ The question of health,” ‘“‘ The 
message of the bells,’ ‘On being odd.’’ The fact is that Father 
Aloysius Roche is an essayist somewhat after the manner of Mon- 
taigne. He allows his thoughts to run freely round his subject, 
sometimes in narrow, more often in wider circles. His essays are not 
miniature treatises but stimulating discussions enlivened, incident- 
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ally, by an impressive range of quotations. Yet, in spite of the 
variety of the themes selected, a certain unity underlies these dis- 
cussions, the unity that comes from a clear and consistent point of 
view. Father Roche is mainly concerned with those moral and 
religious questions which, one way or another, are constantly being 
brought to our attention these days. His is not the apologetic 
method. He does not provide, at least explicitly, an exposition or 
defence of the Catholic teaching. But the sanity and wisdom of 
what he has to say, in pleasing contrast to the vague sentimentalities 
of many of our newspaper philosophers, leave the reader with some 
sound and encouraging principles of action and a better appreciation 
of the Christian point of view. 


FICTION 


Go, Lovely Rose (Cassells), by Margaret Trouncer, has its 
title from one of Waller’s lyrics, but its theme is better expressed 
by a line from another and greater poet—-All things fly thee for thou 
fliest Me! It is, indeed, the story of the chase of a soul by the 
“tremendous Lover,” following it through all its eager quest of 
happiness and fuifilment and giving it no rest or satisfaction, till, 
purified by sorrow and with all its hopes and ideals lying withered 
and shattered, it comes at last to the knowledge of where the only 
true happiness is to be had, and there it halts, at peace at last. 

Richard de Hautefontaine had all that nature, family, and 
fortune could give, and he used to the full all that he had. Some 
searing experiences were his, from which, little by little he learnt 
(but without really knowing that he was learning any such thing) 
that God has given His creatures hearts larger than anything but 
Himself can fill. And so the tale of his awakening goes on, traced 
with great insight and delicacy of touch, until the last overwhelming 
catastrophe which is also final victory. The story is cast during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, and the principal scenes are 
laid in Paris and St. Petersburg before the Great War. But though 
it is therefore a quite modern story, the authoress (who has also 
written of the days of Louis XIV in “ A Courtisan of Heaven ” and 
“The Pompadour”’) has so steeped herself in the spirit of the 
Grand Siécle that without any violation of the “ unities ” she has 
somehow managed marvellously to recapture the same entrancing 
atmosphere for this story of our own day. 

This is a fearless, sincere, appealing book, written with real art 
and no less real spiritual and psychological understanding. 


MInor PUBLICATIONS 


In a small questionnaire entitled Spiritual Rearmament for 
the Moral Rearmament of the Oxford Group, “ Lucis Amator”’ 
places a number of pertinent points before members of these societies 
that talk so loudly of “ Moral Rearmament.” The purpose of these 
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questions is to show that, whatever there may be of good and value 
in Group ideas, this can be found—in greater integrity and more 
reasonable proportion—in the age-old teaching -of the Catholic 
Church. Honest “ groupists ” will be well advised to procure this 
little pamphlet and answer its questions as sincerely as they can. 


First Communion (H. M. Gill: 9d. n.)—with its rather ambiti- 
ous sub-title “‘ Progressive Lessons on Confession and the Eucharist ”’ 
—gives us a handful of very simple lessons, drawn up by the Rever- 
end M. MacCarvill. They will be useful either as notes for teachers 
or to be put into the hands of the children themselves. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In Sidelights on the Catholic Revival (Sheed and Ward: 
5s. n.) Mr. Frank Sheed has gathered together a number of the short 
S. and W. book notices which used to be read in “ This Publishing 
Business.”” There are some eighty or ninety of the notices, bright 
and snappy, mostly about authors. The majority of Catholic writers 
whose books were issued by the firm, appear in these pages and make 
their passing bow. Belloc and Chesterton, Ghéon and Claudel, 
Gilson and de Grandmaison, Knox and Lunn, Noyes and Sutherland 
and Sheed, for example, and there are many others. The collection 
is, in a subtle way, a tribute to the work that Sheed and Ward have © 
done for Catholic letters since 1926, when their house was first 
established. But now—Mr. Sheed tells us—the revival in Catholic 
literature has slowed down. This was inevitable owing to the war 
and our being cut off from European Catholicism. If the revival is 
not to die altogether, English authors must write more. Mr. Sheed’s 
hope is that this book “ may stir some of our Catholic writers in 
spite of the war to that literary effort which is so urgently needed.” 
We echo that hope, in spite of the black looks of paper controllers 
and the obvious difficulties of war-time publishing. 
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